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Foreword 



The American Council on Education has long been interested in the 
problem of college and university scholarships. In 1947 the Council 
solicited information and advice on the subject from its membership. 
In 1949 it convened a group representing many national organizations 
and three Government agencies to discuss proposed legislation for a Fed- 
eral program. Later, increasing activity by independent agencies and by 
several branches of the Federal Government led to a report prepared 
under the auspices of the Subcommittee on National Scholarship Policy 
of the Council’s (then) Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government. That report, edited by Elmer D. West and 
entitled Background for a National Scholarship Policy, was distributed 
■to the Council membership in 1956. 

The Council is greatly concerned, as is the entire country, with the 
fullest development of high-level ability. The problems involved in. this 
development are recurring. In 1962 the Commission on Federal Rela- 
tions requested a new report on the issues involved, with specific ref- 
erence to a Federal scholarship program: Although direct and unchal- 
lenged data on the number of “needed” scholarships are not available 

and will not be~in a constantly changing situation, periodic review of 
the data and of the issues is essential. This is the intended function of 
Dr. West’s Financial Aid to the Undergraduate: Issues and Implications. 
We trust it will be useful to those responsible for determining policy. 

Logan Wilson, President 
American Council on Education 
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Preface 



A statement that this report resulted from a request by the Commis- 
sion OR Federal Relations for a study of “the entire question of Federal 
scholarships” is both true and inadequate. The time for preparation was 
short. The work required was largely additional to other work which had 
to go on. But whatever the deficiencies of the product, it was completed 
within the specified limits. It would not have been, however, had the 
author not nad strong feelings about the assignment. 

The commission was interested in a review of available current data; 
It also was interested in the issues involved and in the implications of 
financial aid to undergraduates. The commission must be objective in 
its deliberations, and data are important. But the issues involved will 
not be resolved by data. They are human issues, and the bias of the 
author will be obvious in the report. 

An earlier report '- dealt with the problems and the issues. It, too, was 
done for the Council’s committee concerned with Federal relations. It, 
also, was done by the author of this report. But there is a difference. 

In 1955 when work on the earlier report was started, if the author 
ad a bias (and, presumably, all do) it was in the direction of individual 
initiative and opposition to a Federal scholarship program. No con- 
clusions were drawn in the earlier report, but the suggestion apparent 
was that a large national program (private or Federal) was needed. The 

author s bias gradually changed from an emphasis on individual effort 

let the capable student get his own education — to a primary concern 
with national needs; thus, the statement “capable students who want an 
education can get it if they try hard enough” became subordinate to 
the nation can’t afford to lose the potential contribution of these ca- 
pable people.” Both statements are still true; it is a matter of emphasis. 
The author’s bias is simply that the question of whether high ability will 



American Council on Education, 1956). 
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be developed is too important to be left to the whims of ancestry en- 
vironment, and socioeconomic status; that young people with high abil- 
ity must be sought out, identified early, and encouraged to seek an edu- 
cation; and that a Federal scholarship program is one way of helping to 
develop this ability. f 5 ^ 

Gratitude is owed to the many people who generously made material 
available-sometimes in draft form-for this study. Because time was 
a actor in the preparation of this report, some im.portant publications 
may have been overlooked. A subcommittee of the commission read and 
reviewed an early draft. Its criticism and comments were helpful as 
were those of Council staff members. Finally, acknowledgment is made 
to the staff of the Office of Statistical Information and Research, who 
assisted vuth those portions of the report dealing with data 

The data presented are factual indications of the present situation 
The interpretations of data and the discussion of issues, being personal’ 
do not necessarily reflect the opinions of any member of the Commis- 
sion on Federal Relations, the subcommittee, or the. Council 



Elmer D. West 
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1. An overview 



There is a gap between the financial resources of 
[some] students or their parents and the sums needed to 
meet the expenses of obtaining a college education and 
this gap must be filled by .. . [6] * 

There is little disagreement with the beginning of this sentence, 
but a problem arises in the way in which it may be completed. There 
are several possibilities: employment, living at home, loans, scholar- 
ships, and moving to a different region. These are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Each will be discussed briefly, not to evaluate its respective effec- 
tiveness but to suggest a different emphasis. In practice, of course, the 
methods of providing aid may be, and frequently are, combined. 

Ways of meeting college expenses 

Employment. Those who look to employment as an aid might- point 
out that the student can take off a semester or so if he must, and he 
can work evenings and week ends and possibly some hours between 
classes during the v/eek. Work may not be the only solution; his earn- 
ings may be supplemented by help from the family or by loans. How- 
ever, for those who look to earnings, the emphasis is on the self-reliance 
of the individual. It is the student’s own responsibility. “Working one’s 
way through college” has become the modern counterpart of being 
“born in a log cabin.” Extremists who have not examined today’s high 
cost of education might express it: Any red-blooded American boy can 
get a college education if he has the gumption to work for it! 

Living at home. The student who lives at home and attends a local 
college obviously might reduce his costs. This, of course, assumes that 
staying at home takes care of all expenses except those incidental ex- 
penses which he or his family can take care of in some way. It also. 

* Figures in brackets refer to entries in Bibliography. 
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assumes that there, is a college close to his home that offers the program 
of study he wants or is willing to accept. 

Loans. If the student does not have the money to attend college, he 
has another choice: He may borrow money. Credit also may be supple- 
mented by some family help or part-time jobs during the academic year 
and by full employment during the summer. Whether the student must 
borrow only a small amount of money which can be paid off in a rela- 
tively short time, or whether he must borrow a large sum which may 
keep him in debt for many years is irrelevant. The point is, as with em- 
ployment, the emphasis is on the student’s responsibility to take care of 
himself. 

Scholarships. There are various sources of scholarship funds, and 
various kinds of scholarships. To describe adequately this possibility for 
meeting college expenses, the category must be divided into two sections : 
private scholarship funds and public scholarship funds. 

There are sources of private funds that allow the student complete 
freedom to choose the institution he will attend and the program he will 
pursue. But there are also private scholarship funds that are used by a 
college for a variety of purposes of which “scholarship” may not neces- 
sarily be the predominant one. Whereas a college may induce bright 
students to attend in order to improve its own status and prestige, it may 
also use scholarship money to obtain a geographic representation among 
its students, to maintain some ratio of men to women, to build a special 
curriculum, or for other reasons. Both the initiative of the individual and 
the initiative of the institution come into the picture. A student with 
know-how in the process of obtaining a scholarship, with some assistance, 
and with adequate ability may have little difficulty getting a scholarship. 
An institution with an aggressive policy of selecting its students may have 
little difficulty getting the students it wishes. Those students who do not 
fall under the first category and are overlooked in the second may have 
some trouble. 

There are also public scholarships, community scholarships, and state 
scholarship programs, a few rather comprehensive in nature, but most of 
them for restricted uses only. And there are Federal programs designed 
to assist very limited segments of the population or to facilitate recruit- 
ment, as for the military services. Criteria for selection do not always 
place scholarship first. 

Moving to a different region. The suggestion is not facetious. There 
are areas where competition for scholarships is less keen anr’ where in- 
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stitutions with less-than-average tuition and .living costs are located. For 
a family with several children who will attend college, moving to a dif- 
ferent location — possibly to one where living at home is possible and 
with a free or low-tuition institution — may be economically very desir- 
able. (Even at the low cost of only $1,500 per year per student the edu- 
cation of four children would cost $24,000, much of which might be 
saved by low tuition and living at home.) 

An attitude sometimes expressed is that developing the youth of the 
country is a national problem, too important to be left to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the individual or the institution, or to chance. Thus, it is said 
that “. . . educated man-power is a national resource capable of infinite 
development and utilization in the dynamic economy such as ours.” 
[180, p. 99] In a stronger statement [46, p. 46] the point was made that 
aid to students in higher education is “essential to democratize educa- 
tional opportunity, to correct an unconscionable wastage of human re- 
sources, and to correct an imbalance of emphasis in education resulting 
from specialized programs of aid at advanced levels of training.” These 
points of view transfer individual development from the realm of choice 
by the individual to that of the need of society. 



The Commission on Federal Relations 

The American Council on Education [177] has been concerned with 
scholarships over a number of years. In 1947 it approached both its in- 
stitutional and constituent members for information. In 1949 it convened 
a group representing both Government agencies and national organiza- 
tions to discuss proposed legislation. In 1954 its Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government requested the 
appointment of a special Subcommittee on National Scholarship Policy. 
This subcommittee, at its first meeting, felt that it could not formulate 
sound judgments until it had more information about the scholarship 
problem on a national scale. A special project to correlate information 
from many different sources was needed, and the subcommittee recom- 
mended a basic study as a prelude to an attempt to reach judgments on 
matters of policy. In due time a report was prepared, approved by the 
subcommittee and by the Committee on Relationships, and subsequently 
published. [777] 

Interest in the general problem of college scholarships has not abated. 
In recent months, the Commission (formerly Committee) on Federal 
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Relations of the American Council bn Education has again considered 
the problem of whether there was a need for a Federal program for 
scholarships and, if so, for whom it should be developed. The present 
commission, and the preceding committee, had expressed approval of a 
Federal scholarship program. It had spent much time discussing ways 
in which a Federal scholarship program might be administered. The 
commission was aware that Federal scholarship programs would be only 
one source of aid to students. It' recognized that the demands for Federal 
money were great and that a Federal scholarship program was only one 
of the demands in the field of education. 

Although the Council has been on record for some time as favoring a 
scholarship program, the commission also recognized that previous ac- 
tions had been taken some years ago and that circumstances possibly 
had changed. It agreed, therefore, that a study of the entire question of 
Federal scholarships was needed, and suggested that such a study ad- 
dress itself to questions such as the following: 

1, What portion of the college-age population is presently reached by 
available scholarship assistance? 

2, What meaningful information is available on the need for additional 
scholarships, and on the criteria by which these scholarships should 
be awarded? 

3, What are the implications for college admissions and for the adminis- 
tration of scholarship aid if a Federal scholarship system should be 
established? 

The Board of Directors of the Council approved such a study, and 
noneducatlonal organizations also recognized the need for it. The Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress of the United States stated that “more should be known 
also about ... the availability of financial assistance to students and the 
extent to which ‘gifted’ students are unable to obtain higher education 
because of financial difficulties, , , ,” [132, pp, 32-33] 



Coverage 

To review scholarship assistance in its proper perspective it is neces- 
sary to refer to other sources of financial aid or ways the student can 
support himself. At the time of the earlier report [/77] loans to under- 
graduates did not play a very Important part in providing financial assist- 
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ance. Loans were the^ unpopular, and many colleges and universities 
reported they had loan funds that were unused simply because there was 
no demand for them. Attempts then developing on the part of some 
institutions to combine scholarship assistance with loans and with work, 
coupled with the passage of the National Defense Education Act with its 
loan program, changed the over-all picture of financial aid. Therefore, 
a study of the need for additional scholarships must also be concerned 
with loans and with job opportunities, as well as with the changing eco- 
nomic conditions of our society. 

With few exceptions, this report has been limited to materials devel- 
oped since 1955. It supplements and updates the previous report [777] 
without repeating the data of that report. 

Definitional problems 

As has been reported many times, there is a great deal of confusion 
about what is meant by the word “scholarships.”'^ Each person who de- 
velops a scholarship program has the privilege of defining it in any 
way he wishes. Thus scholarships may be cash grants, tuition reductions, 
prizes, sums that have to be repaid later under certain conditions (and, 
therefore, more properly loans), work scholarships that require service 
(employment), prizes won in contests or, occasionally, by a special prize 
drawing which anyone can win [50], and possibly other types. In some 
instances free tuition has been described as a scholarship. We must start 
then with the realization that scholarships are used for a variety of 
purposes and, therefore, have a variety of definitions. Some of them 

have no relationship, or at best a minimal relationship, to academic 
ability. 

Insofar as the data permit, this report will deal with financial assist- 
ance. to undergraduates only, although reference will be made to other 
levels for purposes of clarification or perspective. 



Suggestions and possible alternatives for action 

There is no formula for bringing the diverse points of view mentioned 
earlier into unity nor for giving the various alternative methods numeri- 

^ Various definitions are given in the Handbook of Data and DefinUioni tn 

[4] which resulted from action by a joint committee sponsored 
y t e American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
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cal weightings that will result in a neat scale. As, has been pointed out, 
the extent to which scholarships are offered, the number offered, the 
value of each, the conditions to be established, and by whom they may 
be financed, must be settled by judgment, not upon objective facts. [ 177 ] 
In the end, the problem of whether there is a need for a Federal 
scholarship program must be resolved upon philosophical considera- 
tions. An answer to the question: What has been done? is not necessarily 
the same as an answer to the question: What should be done? Neverthe- 
less, what has been done and what needs to be done must be brought 
together if the best solutions are to be obtained. It is hoped that the data 
to be presented will make sound judgment possible. 




2. Scholarships 



Although financial aid to students is separated into three subcate- 
gories-— scholarships, loans, and jobs — the separation is somewhat arti- 
ficial. In practice, the three are frequently combined to provide aid to 
the student and to help him help himself. The separation, however, may 
give some perspective on the relative contributions of each. Scholarships 
are discussed in this chapter, and loans and student employment oppor- 
tunities are discussed in chapter 3. 

It is not easy to get meaningful material on the number of scholar- 
ships available to college students and on the value of these scholarships. 
They come from a variety of sources, and duplication may exist. Some 
of the most obvious sources have been studied, and data follow. 

The colleges and universities as a source 

Several reports have indicated that the colleges and universities are 
the largest source of scholarship funds. In 1956 the major recorded 
source of scholarships appeared to be the institutions of higher learning, 
and their major source of funds appeared to be current operating funds. 
In 1958 colleges and universities were the source of 66 percent of the 
scholarships offered to near-winners in the National Merit scholarship 
program, with the next largest class of donors, government agencies, 
falling in a distant second place with 10 percent. [55] Recently (1962) 
colleges and universities were still the largest source of aid. [88] It seems 
appropriate, therefore, to determine the extent of this aid. 

For several years the U.S. Office of Education has made a study of 
college scholarships and fellowships. [148, 149, 160] The earliest one, 
published in 1936, is not readily available, but the summary data are 
included in the 1951 study. Table 1 summarizes the essential points of 
these four studies. 

Unfortunately, even these studies made by the same office do not 
permit direct comparisons. In the first series, covering the year 1934-35, 

7 
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TABLE ]: Scholarships Available and Awarded, Selected Years 



Year 


Colleges >nd 
Universities 


Scholarships 


Total 


Number 

Giving 

Scholar- 

ships 


A vallable 


A warded 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 


1934 - 35 .... 

1949 - 50 .... 

1955 - 56 .... 

1959 - 60 .... 


1,808 

1,856 

2,011 


674 

1,198 

1,568 

1,677 


66,708 

141,554 

237,370 


$ 8 , 863,082 
31 , 056,755 
65 , 736,950 


124,223 

287,589 


$ 27 , 000,963 

98 , 157,544 



the number of scholarships and the value of the avciilctble scholarships 
was reported. In the next report, that for 1949-50, both the value of 
the available scholarships and the value of those awarded are given; the 
number of each is also given. For the following report, that for 1955-56, 
only the value of the available scholarships is given. And for the last one, 
that of 1959-60, the value of the awarded scholarships is given. Thus 
in only one of the four studies is the complete picture given : that of the 
value of the scholarships available and the value of the scholarships 
awarded. 

As is frequent in surveys of this kind, the data given are incomplete. 
Many institutions did not reply to the questionnaires. 

Two of these Office of Education publications have the word “under- 
graduate” in the title. However, data given are essentially for “bachelor’s 
and first professional degrees” rather than for undergraduate education 
alone. In some institutions — and Harvard may be used as an illustration 
— this may make a substantial difference in the scholarship picture. 
Under Harvard University, separate listings are found for: Harvard 
College, Harvard Law School, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard Medical School, and School of Public Health'. 
The number of scholarships for freshmen for each of these is, respec- 
tively: 362, 93, 40, 44, and none. Those for Harvard College, Harvard 
Law School, and Harvard Medical School are designated “to entering 
freshmen.” The total value of the scholarships for the five units at Har- 
vard listed as undergraduate is $1,925,270. However, of this amount 
only $1,244,000 is available to students of Harvard College, the under- 
graduate section of the university; $681,000, or over one-third of the 
total, might more properly be described as for “professional” rather than 
undergraduate education. 
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' Several colleges and universities reported no financial assistance. For 

the year 1949-50, the number falling in this category was 274; for 
I j 1955-56, the number was 189; and in 1959-60, 144 institutions re- 

! j ported no financial assistance. To get some indication of the complete-^ 

I I ness of the returns, these figures should be added to the number of 

; I colleges and universities reported in the survey. This would indicate that 

of the 1,808 colleges and universities in existence in 1949-50 1 472 
I j replied in a usable fashion, and 1,198 had financial assistance programs. 

or the year 1959-60, of the 2,011 institutions in existence, 1,821 
replied in a usable fashion, and, of these, 1,677 reported financial as’sist- 
ance and were included in the report. In part the increase in funds may 

be attributed to the increase in the number of institutions includea in 
the report. 

As nearly as can be determined, the Office of Education asked institu- 
^ tions to report as “scholarships” only those grants that required neither 

i service nor repayment and that were under the control of the institution 

This control may be exercised either by determining the recipient of the 
awards or by accounting for the funds in the institutions’ own records. 
As mentioned earlier, the funds apparently include, in addition to what 
j IS normally referred to as undergraduate training, all curriculums that 

lead to first professional degrees, such as medicine, law, theology, den- 
, tistry. In summary the amounts shown by the Office of Education studies 

are presumably upper limits and therefore exceed the amount available 
to undergraduates only. 

Data are complicated by another report by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion which states that in 1957-58 “funds received for awarding fellow- 
I ships, schoiarships, prizes and other forms of student aid not invoiving 

j t e rendering of service to the institution or repayment of the award 

I [were] close to $136 million.” [767, p. 34] Earnings of endowed fellow- 

s ips, scholarships, prize funds, and the like, accounted for $19 million; 

' *"^^viduals, foundations, corporations, $33 million; 

j appropriations from Federal, state, or local governing bodies, $20 

j general funds for student aid purposes, $64 million. 

Another Office of Education publication [742], issued in 1957, reports 
that 20.8 percent of students included in the study received scholarships, 
j Almost 16 percent (15.9 percent) obtained them from college-controlled 

funds and 6.5 percent from other sources. These add up to 22.4 percent 
owing to the fact that 229 of the 2,421 students received awards from 
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both sources. Thus 9.5 percent of the students received double awards. 
The median award from college-controlled funds was $218; from other 
funds, $268, The study concludes that “The chances of getting a 
scholarship directly from. the. colleges are more than twice as great as 
from all other sources combined, while the stipend [is] a fourth larger.” 
[142, p. 54] Other studies also indicate the number and value of existing 
scholarships. 

The Council for the Study of Higher Education of Florida sponsored 
a study of the costs of education to undergraduate students in Florida 
institutions in 1954-55. [125] Twenty of Florida’s 24 institutions par- 
ticipated in the study. A sample of 3,036 students was selected, and, 
of these, 1,878 completed usable schedules. Both expenditures and in- 
comes were included, along with questions relative to scholarships. Table 
2 shows the percent of students holding college-controlled scholarships 
and the mean value of these scholarships. (Reference will be made later 
to the scholarships which were not under the control of the colleges.) 



TABLE 2: College-controlled Scholarships in 
Florida Institutions, 1954-55* 



Groups of Institutions 


Percent of 
Students Holding 
Scholarships 


Mean Cash 
Value of 
Scholarships 


White institutions: 


Junior colleges 
Public 


6.9 


$117 


Private 


5.6 


167 


Senior colleges 


Public 


3.6 


. 245 


Private 


24.1 


333 


Negro institutions: 
Junior colleges 


Public 


2.7 


116 


Private 


15.8 


251 


Senior colleges 


Public 


4.6 


136 


Private 


10.3 


216 



♦ Applied to the 1 1 percent of students in this study who held college-controlled scholar- 
ships during the school year 1954-55. 



Source: W. Hugh Stickler, A Study of Costs Undergraduate Students Incurred in Attend- 
ing Florida Institutions of Higher Education 1954-55 (Tallahassee: Florida State University 
1956), p. 69. 



The study shows that the groups of “college-controlled” and “other” 
scholarship holders were not necessarily either mutually inclusive or 
exclusive; there may or may not have been overlapping. In the senior 
colleges a substantially higher percentage of students in private institu- 
tions than in public institutions held scholarships and the amounts were 
larger. The mean total expenditures for the school year are included in 
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the study to show the relationship between the value of the scholarship 
and the expense incurred. 

In 1956-57 a study was made in Michigan of financial assistance to 
students in all ten state-controlled institutions, all fourteen community 
colleges, and thirty-one private institutions. [60] These fifty-five colleges 
and universities represented 97 percent of the enrollment of all institu- 
tions in the state. One section of the study dealt with scholarships and 
fellowships and similar awards for which neither service nor repayment 
was expected. In 1956-57, 13,756 awards totaling $3,i54,983 were 
made. The average was $229.35 per recipient, or $30.53 per full-time 
equivalent student. The distribution was as follows: 83.7 percent of the 
awards were made by the state-controlled institutions, 13.4 percent by 
privately controlled institutions, and 2.97 percent by community colleges. 
Freshmen received 26.7 percent of the awards, 65.9 percent went to, 
other undergraduates, and 7.4 percent to graduate students. In amounts, 
however, 19.3 percent went to freshmen, 53.5 percent to other under- 
graduates, and 27.2 percent to graduate students. The influence of larger 
fellowships (in the category of “scholarships”) is apparent. 

Fifty-seven percent of the grants in state-controlled institutions were 
for less than $200. For private institutions the percentage was 54; and 
89 percent of the community college grants were for less than $200. 
Amounts less than $300 constituted 92.5 percent and 77.2 percent, 
respectively, of the grants by public and by private institutions. The 
problem of “unused” scholarships was also noted. Only 26 individual 
scholarships with a value of $22,250 were identified in the Michigan 
study as having restrictive clauses that make them difficult to administer. 

The Study Committee on Higher Education in Iowa investigated 
scholarship funds used in Iowa colleges in 1957-58. [12] The committee 
reported that the total amount of money used for student aid purposes 
by the reporting colleges was $2,035,265. Not all of this $2 million was 
actual scholarship money; $1,109,622 represented fees and tuitions not 
collected. 

Student expenditures and sources of income of students at the Madi- 
son campus at the University of Wisconsin were analyzed for the aca- 
demic year 1960-61. [66] Scholarships were found to be held by 20.9 
percent of the freshmen, 10.9 percent of the sophomores, 14.1 percent 
of the juniors, and 21.0 percent of the seniors. Of the persons holding 
scholarships, 9.9 percent had scholarships from two sources. Of the 
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undergraduates in the sample, 15.8 percent held scholarships, but of 
the graduate and law student body enrolled, 10,6 percent held scholar- 
ships. The sample of undergraduates excluded students living at home or 
commuting, and therefore one would expect a higher proportion of the 
sample group than of the total group to hold scholarships. 

The differences between the amounts of the scholarships held by 
residents and by nonresidents were substantial. Of the students holding 
scholarships, the median amount for men residents was $333.33 and for 
women residents, $343.85; for nonresidents the figures were respectively 
$725 and $425. Although the difi’erence between resident and nonresi- 
dent women was not as great as for men, the median scholarship for 
nonresident men was more than double that of resident men. Only 5.2 
percent of the nonresident women held scholarships. The mean cost for 
university attendance for single undergraduate students was reported as 
follows, residents, men, $1,462.60, women, $1,529.68; nonresidents, 
men, $2,141.51, and women, $2,409.10. 

Fairly detailed data were given on the source of scholarships held by 
single undergraduate students, divided by class. Although relative 
amounts are not shown, the University of Wisconsin scholarship office 
was by far the largest source of scholarships. 

Other agencies as sources 

The problem of determining the amounts of money available for 
scholarship purposes in colleges and universities is complex, but when 
one leaves the college environment and deals with other sources, the 
data are even more unsatisfactory. Major sources of such aid are, of 
course, the Federal Government, the various states, municipalities, busi- 
ness organizations, professional and social organizations, and individuals. 
In compiling one guide, [/7] over 32,000 organizations were studied and 
then the list was incomplete: 300 organizations granting financial aid 
asked that they not be listed. The directory included fellowships, scholar- 
ships, loans, and other types of assistance awarded by business firms, 
various agents, and organizations. The cover mentioned “the more than 
$400,000,000 available annually for financial assistance to the American 
college student.” This money was not for scholarship purposes only or 
for undergraduates only. How much is available for scholarships, for 
fellowships, or for loans was actually not known. The conditions under 
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which the money became available could only be determined by looking 
up the many organizations listed. The inaccuracy of some of the listings 
in the report has also been pointed out [55], and the estimate of total 
funds must therefore be taken with caution. 

The states as sources 

A small number of states— New York, California, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Rhode Island — are the leaders in making available 
financial assistance to students and provide the bulk of the funds. Al- 
though specialized programs, that is, financial aid programs to meet 
certain needs such as for teachers and nurses, have been in effect for 
many years, with the exception of New York State large scholarship 
programs with the broad base of residence only for eligibility are of 
recent origin. Most of the state scholarship programs provide financial 
assistance for students who are residents of the state and who attend 
college within the state. There are a few exceptions. State scholarship 
programs, in general, support undergraduate programs, in contrast to 
the programs of certain Federal agencies. 

By far the largest state program of financial assistance is that of New 
York. During 1961-62 there were approximately 40,000 New York 
residents receiving scholarship and fellowship aid amounting to $15.7 
million. [106] By 1965-66 when the program is to be in full effect, it 
is expected to provide assistance to 70,000 students who will receive 
approximately $27.5 million. Since 1958 the amount of the grant has 
depended upon financial need, as determined by net taxable family in- 
come for the previous year. Of the 29,713 scholarships and fellowships 
in effect in 1960-61, financial need was determined for 22,154. Although 
the maximum potential scholarship award is based on financial need, the 
actual award cannot exceed the cost of tuition and fees or $350, which- 
ever is greater. According to the annual report [106] for 1961, the 
average award received by all Regents college scholarship holders was 
$406. About 34 percent of the scholarship holders received the maxi- 
mum of $350 permitted to those attending low tuition schools. About 
one quarter of the scholarship holders were entitled to the maximum 
$700 on the basis of financial need and one-third were entitled to the 
minimum. The report points out that after adjustment was made relative 
to the cost of tuition and fees, some 13.5 percent actually received a 
maximum $700 award. 
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Winners are chosen on the basis of competitive examinations covering 
high school achievement and college aptitude, and the candidates of 
each county are arranged in rank order. If a designated student does not 
accept the scholarship, it is then awared to the next highest ranking 
alternate in the county. In 1960, 41 percent of the students declined 
Regents scholarships, so that it was necessary to make 10,500 awards 
in order to fill 6,200 scholarships. Candidates may compete for several 
scholarships but are restricted in the number they can hold concurrently, 
so some winners decline in order to accept another Regents scholarship. 
According to the annual report, a study of the 1960 series indicated that 
one-fourth of the declinations were for this reason, but many more (62 
percent) were declined in order to attend colleges outside the state where 
Regents scholarships cannot be used. 

The growth in the New York scholarship and fellowship program in 
the last twenty years is indicated in Table 3. The development of the 
scholarship program in New York State is shown by the chronological 
log [105] which follows. 

The Development of the New York State Scholarship 
Program, 1868-1962 

128 Cornell University scholarships ($100 annually for four years) 
established 

Cornell University scholarships increased from 128 to 150 

750 Regents college scholarships ($100 annually for four years) 
established 

Cornell University scholarship award increased from $100 to $200 

40 child of veteran scholarships ($200 annually for four years) 
established 

1,200 war service scholarships ($350 annually for four years) 
established 

Regents college scholarship award increased from $100 to $350 

Child of veteran scholarship award increased from $200 to $450 

Regents college scholarships increased from 750 to 827 

Child of veteran scholarships increased from 40 to 100 

Regents college scholarships increased from 827 to 1,654 

100 medical-dental scholarships ($750 annually for four years) 
established 



1868 

1895 

1913 

1932 

1936 

1944 

1946 

1947 
1949 
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1954 Regents college scholarships increased from 1,654 to 1,694 

1955 Regents college scholarships increased from 1,694 to 3,388 

300 basic nursing scholarships ($350 annually for three years) 
established 

1956 500 engineering and science scholarships ($500 annually for four 
or five years) established 

30 advanced nursing scholarships ($750 for one year) established 

1957 Regents college scholarships increased from 3,388 to 5 percent of 
graduates (4,979 that year) 

1958 Regents college scholarship award changed from $350 to $250- 
$750,* based on need 

Engineering scholarships increased from 500 to 1,000, and award 
changed from $500 to $300-$850, based on need 

Basic nursing scholarship award changed from $350 to $200-$500, 
based on need, for three or four years 

Cornell University scholarships changed from 150 to not more 
than 150, and amount of award changed from $200 to $100-$1,000, 
based on need 

250 college teaching fellowships (award of $500-$2,500 annually 
for two years) established 

War service scholarships changed from 1,200 to 300 annually 

1960 New war service scholarships discontinued 

1961 Regents college scholarships increased to 15,244 annually 

Basic nursing scholarships increased to 600 annually 

Scholar Incentive Awards of $100-$800 annually established, based 
on level of study and need 

1962 Regents college scholarships increased to 16,242 annually 
New engineering and science scholarships discontinued 
Child of veteran scholarships increased from 100 to 500 

California [76] initiated its scholarship program with 640 awards for 
the academic year commencing in 1956. In establishing the scholarships, 
authorization had been granted to add 640 awards each year until 1959- 
60 when the program would reach the maximum authorization of 2,560. 
During the first year the scholarships were for $600 at independent 

* Maximum Regents scholarship quoted elsewhere in this source and in [106\ 
as $700. 
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colleges and in the amount of fees charged in public institutions, usually 
$150, at one of the University of California campuses. 

The 1960 special session of the legislature increased the size of the 
stipend and changed the award from a flat $600 or tuition and fees to 
amounts ranging from $300 to $900 at $100 intervals, but in no case in 
excess of tuition and fees, [20] It also increased the number of scholar- 
ships by 640 for each of four years until 1965 when the total number 
of authorized scholarships will reach 5,120, The Third Biennial Report 
[20] of the California State Scholarship Commission shows that the 
3,200 recipients in 1961 attended 60 California institutions. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the 3,200 were in 18 public institutions and two- 
thirds were in 42 private institutions. The University of California, 
Berkeley, led with 486, followed by Stanford (410); University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (221); Occidental (216); University of Southern 
California (213); Pomona (168), and California Institute of Tech- 
nology (100), 

In 1957 Illinois created a scholarship program. New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, Maryland, and Oregon have also established scholarship programs, 

Maryland’s scholarship program [77] consists of war orphan, teacher 
education, and legislative scholarships and the recently enacted General 
State Tuition scholarships. The latter provide for 152 per year, with a 
maximum of 608 in effect in any given year. Each has a maximum value 
of $500, and may be used for tuition only, A state scholarship board 
selects the winners from lists of eligible candidates established for each 
county and legislative district of Baltimore City according to relative 
standing on a competitive examination. Need must be demonstrated. 
Legislative scholarships, in general apparently awarded by state senators 
or delegates, are also available at seven nonpublic state colleges, one 
public junior college, and three public colleges. Most of these are also 
awarded on the basis of competitive examinations. 

The New Jersey State Scholarship Commission may grant awards 
equal to 5 percent of the total number of high school graduates of the 
previous year. For the academic year 1962—63, 3,303 new awards were 
granted, making a total of approximately 9,100 students receiving 
scholarships under the program in 1962-63, The state scholarships are 
valued at $400 or the cost of tuition at the college a student attends, 
whichever is less. Each scholarship is renewable and may be held for a 
four-year period. Thirty-five percent of the scholarships available in a 
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particular year may be awarded to students attending accredited colleges 
outside of the State of New Jersey. Eligibility requirements are: (1) New 
Jersey residency for ten months prior to making application; (2) gradua- 
tion, from high school within a twelve-month period of making applica- 
tion; (3) financial need; (4) satisfactory score on the qualifying exam- 
ination; (5) high moral character, good citizenship, and dedication to 
American ideals; (6) intended enrollment as a full-time student in an 
approved college or university. 

Rhode Island state scholarships [JJ2] are awarded annually with 
individual awards ranging from a minimum of $250 to a maximum of 
$1,000 a year, depending on demonstrated financial need. A unique 
feature of this program is that the recipient may attend any qualified 
college in the United States or Canada, public or private, and may pursue 
any course of study leading to the bachelor’s degree within the normal 
four years. The first two years may be taken in a junior college if desired. 
Payment is made directly to the college. The number of scholarships to 
be granted is set at 5 percent of the October enrollment in the graduating 
class in all Rhode Island secondary schools, both public and private. 
In one year, 435 scholarship recipients were selected, and 101 honorary 
awardees were named; 286 of the recipients attended ten institutions in 
Rhode Island, and 149 attended 77 institutions out of state. 

The U.S. Office of Education has in process a study of state programs 
of financial assistance for students in colleges and universities. A pre- 
liminary report [756] has been made available. The questionnaire re- 
quested detailed information on state-financed scholarships, fellowships, 
and loan programs : ( 1 ) authorized by statute and supported by appro- 
priations which are not a part of institutional student aid programs; and 
(2) programs of state administrative agencies which enable students to 
attend institutions of higher education in return for which students are 
not required to make repayment in money or service. The portion of 
the preliminary report pertaining to scholarships, fellowships, and grants- 
in-aid is given in Table 4. 

Less detailed data on the above study will also be found in a memo- 
randum prepared by the U.S. Office of Education for the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. State 
programs of aid were classified in three categories: scholarships to supe- 
rior students and those enrolled in certain educational programs; grants- 
in-aid principally to veterans, orphans; and service loan grants, cancel- 
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able by service, awarded to needy students. The memorandum states that 
for the fiscal year 1958-59, 33 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico expended $19.5 million to operate 106 assistance programs 
that aided 55,178 students, or an average of $355 per student aided. Of 
the total expended, $11.7 million was for scholarships and fellowships. 
“The programs of the states of California, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, 
New York, and Virginia account for the scholarship assistance to 
approximately four-fifths of all state-aided scholars and a corresponding 
proportion of state scholarship expenditures.” [165, p. 68] 



TABLE 4: State-financed and State-administered Scholarships and Grants, 

Fiscal Year 1958-59 



Typo of Program 


Number 
of Stages 


Number of 
Programs 


Number of 
Recipients 


Total 

Expenditures 


Scholarships and fellowships: 

Superior students 


11 


15 


25,768 


$ 9,791,286 


Engineering and science students. . 


1 


1 


1,860 


967,135 


Nursing students 


3 


4 


1,410 


336,565 


Medical and dental students 


2 


2 


666 


321,100 


Teacher education students 


4 


6 


1,770 


207,402 


Blind and deaf students 


3 


3 


135 


63,870 


Indian and Eskimo students 


4 


4 


147 


40,630 


Total 


16* 


35 


31,756 


$11,727,988 


Grants-in-aid: 

Veterans, war orphans, 
widows, and wives 


23 


25 


15,840 


$ 4,506,203 


Other 


1 


1 


169 


51,980 


Total 


24 


26 


16,009 


$ 4,558,183 



* Total is not the sum of the number of states, since some states have more than one program. 

Source: U.S. Office of Education, “Preliminary Report of State Programs of Financial Assist- 
ance for Students in Colleges and Universities’* (Dittoed; Washington: The Office). 



In addition to the scholarship programs of the more “normal” type is 
the “Scholarship Incentive Program” enacted by the New York legis- 
lature in 1961. This was a new departure in financial assistance to college 
students. [106, 164] Under the program, all state residents who are 
enrolled in full-time courses in a college in New York State may receive 
an award of from $100 to $800 a year, depending upon the level of study 
and upon the financial need. It was estimated that 120,000 persons 
would be eligible for the awards during the first semester of the program 
beginning in February 1962 and that the total annual assistwee under 
the program would amount to $26.6 million. 
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General interest in scholarships as evidenced by recent (1961) action 
of state legislatures is indicated by the digest of laws [105] which follows. 
Much activity took place prior to 1961, and the list is given only to 
indicate current, not total, activity of the states. Concentration of ac- 
tivity in certain states will be noted, and the emphasis given to certain 
fields, such as nursing and teacher training, and to veterans will be 
obvious. 



1961 State Legislation Concerning Scholarships 

Alabama: 

Library science scholarships — Provides that the Executive Board of the 
Alabama Public Library Service may award yearly, for a period of two 
years beginning September 8, 1961, any number of grants or scholar- 
ships in the field of library science, the total yearly amount of all such 
grants not to exceed $5,500. 

Arkansas; 

Veterans children Appropriates $5,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and $5,000 for the fiscal year ending 1963, for education in 
state-supported higher education institutions of children of veterans 
provided for in Act 195 of 1947, amended by Act 296 of 1953. 

California: 

Agricultural scholarships — Amends the law relating to the state agricul- 
tural scholarship program to make agricultural majors at junior colleges 
or four-year colleges eligible for state agricultural scholarships. 

Delaware : 

Scholarships— Appxopr\?ite% $50,000 to the University of Delaware for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, for teacher-training scholarships. 

Scholarships — ^Amends existing law relating to scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware to increase the amount appropriated to $50,000 
and the number of scholarships to 40. 

Florida: 

Scholarship plans — Provides for the organization and regulation of 
nonprofit corporations engaged in promoting educational cooperative 
scholarship plans; provides for regulation by the comptroller as com- 
missioner of banking; provides for certificates of authority; provides 
for reports and examinations; levies certain fees and provides exemp- 
tions from occupational licenses; prohibits certain activities without 
authority; authorizes proceedings for enforcement, revocation, or disso- 
lution, and prescribes penalties. 
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Hawaii: 

Scholarships — Amends existing law relating to state scholarships to 
provide that a maximum of 236 holders of state scholarships be in 
attendance at the university at any one time, and to provide for dis- 
tribution of such scholarships, 

Illinois: 

Scholarships — Amends existing law relating to teacher education scholar- 
ships to the teachers colleges to provide additional scholarships. 

Scholarships— Amends the law relating to legislative scholarships to 
authorize the Scholarship Commission to anticipate probable with- 
• drawals in awarding scholarships. 

Scholarships— Amends the law relating to scholarships to permit the 
Scholarship Commission to use funds lapsed through attrition to make 
additional grants. 

Scholarships — Amends the law relating to scholarships to permit giving 
honorary scholarships to winners who choose out-of-state colleges. 



Maryland: 

Scholarships— Amends the law relating to senatorial scholarships to 
provide that Peabody Institute and the University of Maryland are to 
award the scholarships currently awarded by the state senator from the 
Third Legislative District of Baltimore City. Includes Prince George’s 
County as eligible for scholarships awarded by state senators to various 
institutions. 

State Scholarship Creates a seven-member State Scholarship 

Board, appointed by the governor, to administer the scholarship pro- 
grams of Maryland, as well as the Federal scholarship programs made 
available to the state. Establishes a general state scholarship program 
under which the degree-granting institutions whose curriculums are 
approved by the State Board of Education are eligible. Provides for the 
inclusion of this program in the state budget beginning with the fiscal 
year 1962-63, 

Scholarships — Repeals and re-enacts with amendments chapter 27 of the 
Annotated Code to clarify the language with regard to granting scholar- 
ships at the University of Maryland and at its state college in Princess 
Anne, 

Scholarships Amends the existing law to provide for a periodic review 
by the attorney general of surety bonds given by persons accepting 
scholarships in education. Also provides for a time limitation of five 
years, excluding military time, in which the terms of the surety bonds 
are to be fulfilled. 
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Scholarships — Amends the code relating to free scholarships to provide 
for the transfer of a legislative scholarship appointment from one 
member to another, or from another appointing authority to a member. 



Massachusetts : 

Scholarships — Authorizes the Bradford Durfee College of Technology 
and the New Bedford Institute of Technology to grant certain scholar- 
ships, to be known as Commonwealth scholarships, to qualified resi- 
dents. The number of scholarships shall be not more than ten in each 
of the undergraduate years, and no individual scholarship shall exceed 
$250 in any year. 



Minnesota: 

Nursing scholarships — Provides for scholarships for students in accred- 
ited schools of nursing. Provides for allocation of scholarships and condi- 
tions of award. No student to receive a scholarship of more than $1,000; 
practical nurse scholarship not to exceed $300. 



New Hampshire: 

Nursing scholarships — ^Appropriates $50,000 to carry out existing law 
providing for a program of scholarship aid to students in nursing. 
Provides for the cost of administering the program, a sum not to exceed 
$500 each year to be deducted from the total amount appropriated. 



New York: 

Scholarships — Amends the law relating to the number of Regents’ college 
scholarships and scholarships for education in engineering and science 
to increase the number of Regents college scholarships to 17,000, estab- 
lishes the New York State scholar incentive program, provides for the 
assessment of tuition by the State University of New York and by the 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York. 



Nursing scholarships — Amends the education law relating to the Regents 
scholarships for basic professional education in nursing so as to provide 
'300 additional scholarships. 



Scholarships — Amends the law relating to Regents and state scholar- 
ships to provide for a leave of absence not to exceed 24 months to any 
scholarship holder; requires such holders to meet prescribed citizenship 
requirement; provides accelerated payments to holder if attending an 
accelerated program, and enables scholarship certificates to become 
effective at the time recipient begins ? regular college course. 



Scholarships — Amends the education law relating to the minimum num- 
ber of Regents scholarships awarded in counties and to payments to 
students holding other scholarships or awards to require that no county 
be allocated fewer than 40 Regents scholarships except Hamilton County 
which shall be allocated 16. 
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Oregon: 

Scholarship commission^RQVisQ^ the law- relating to the State Scholar- 
ship Commission by adding to the functions of the commission. 

Scholarships—AmQnd^ the law relating to scholarships to be awarded 
by the State Scholarship Commission and provides for the first time an 
appropriation to the Scholarship Commission, $160,000, of which 
$125,000 is available for cash scholarships up to $500 each per year 
for students in both public and private institutions. 

Pennsylvania: 

Scholarships— Amends the law relating to the public school system so as 
to authorize the awarding of 100 additional scholarships, each of the 
value of $250 per year for four years, to selected students, beginning in 
September 1962. Of the previously established scholarships one scholar- 
ship is to be awarded to each county. 

South Ddkota: 

Indian Appropriates $42,000 for the biennium to provide 

75 scholarships at state educational institutions of $280 each for persons 
of at least one-fourth Indian blood. 

Tennessee : 

Scholarships— Amends existing law relating to scholarships for blind 
students to provide that recipients may be candidates for any degree 
offered by the approved school. 

Utah: 

Scholarships— AmQnds existing law relating to normal scholarships to 
list Weber College as a senior college regarding such scholarships. 

West Virginia: 

Scholarships— AnihovizQs the Board of Governors to establish scholar- 
ships at the schools of medicine and dentistry, the college of law, and 
the graduate school, entitling the recipients to waiver of enrollment, 
tuition, registration, and other fees. 

Wisconsin: 

Indian scholarships— Amends existing law relating to Indian scholar- 
ships to make an annual appropriation of $14,000 for such purpose. 

Wyoming: 

Scholarships ^Amends existing law relating to scholarships for pro- 
spective teachers in the state institutions of higher learning to establish 
300 scholarships of $300 each. 

Scholarships— A^pvoipvistQs $4,500 for 36 additional teacher-training 
scholarships for the biennium ending June 30, 1961, due to emergency. 
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-Appropriates $75,000 for addition to contingent fund 
for teacher-training schoiarships for biennium ending June 30 1953 
to provide 300 scholarships of $300 each. ’ ’ 



State scholarship programs are found only in those states with reason- 
ably high per capita income. States with low per capita income, and 
where presumably the need would be greatest, have not been as active 
in the development of such programs. 



Agencies, foundations, and nongovernmental sources 



M independent agency awarding scholarships is the 

National Merit Scholarship Corporation. Its program was established in 
y t e Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation. [95] Its 
major goals are “to call attention to students of unusual ability and to 
encourage and assist them to attain a college education.” The first group 
of Merit scholars, 555, entered college in the fall of 1956. 

In 1961 some 135 different business organizations sponsored a total 
ot over 525 Merit scholarships at an estimated cost to them of $2 5 
million. These were in addition to National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion scholarships. In 1960-61, Merit scholars were in some 400 differ- 
ent colleges and universities, with one institution alone attracting ap- 
proximately 1 0 percent of all Merit scholars. 

The selection process is quite rigid. [95] On the basis of a qualifying 
test given to over 574,000 students in 15,400 schools, in 1961-62 a 
group of about 35,000 students, representing roughly 2 percent of the 

in"nnn ""Tu graduates, were given recognition. About 

10,000 of these were named as semifinalists-substantially less than 1 
percent of the high school graduates. And of these, only slightly more 

than 1,000 Merit scholars were selected. 

In 1962-63, about 11,000 semifinalists were selected, and 1,053 
(as of August 1962) scholars were appointed. The total for 1956-62 
thus became 5,935. Of these, first-year stipends of $100-$250 had been 
awarded to 2,068 (35 percent); of $300-$l,450 to 2,671 (45 percent)- 
and of $1,500 or more to 1,196 (20 percent). [98, p. 7] The total value 
ot all awards “money spent or committed by NMSC and sponsors in 
awards to Merit scholars and grants to their colleges” is less than $30 • 
mi lion, of which approximately half came from sponsors. Of the 5,935 
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awards, 3,085 were sponsored National Merit scholarships, and 2,850 
were National Merit Corporation scholarships. 

The scholarships are allocated among states according to a measure of 
population, and within states according to ability of students. A recent 
report gave a table of cut-off test scores and the number of states falling 
at each score. “If the cut-off score had been the same in New York State 
as in the average state, the number of New York State winners would 
have more than doubled.” {172] Other states would have lost propor- 
tionately, of course. A more recent report gives qualifying scores by 
States. [98] 

The program has been influential in increasing the public’s awareness 
of and respect for intellectual talent. Although probably not all credit 
should be given to the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, it is quite 
obvious that the attitude toward the intellectual high school student has 
changed in the past few years. A high school “brain” is now respected 
in most high schools — a marked change from the attitude of only seven 
or eight years ago. 

Despite the influence of the program, the numbers of students and of 
schools participating, and the amount of money involved, the proportion 
of the high school population receiving Merit scholarships is very small. 

Business and industry as sources 

Reports by the National Industrial Conference Board on contributions 
to education by a sample of corporations made possible an estimate of 
the total impact of business support for scholarships and fellowships. 
Of theTotal, 4.75 percent was given for scholarships and 4.02 percent 
for fellowships. These percentages were applied [55] to the estimated 
$375 million given by corporations for all purposes in 1960 and pro- 
duced a figure of $33,750,000 for both scholarships and fellowships. 
Scholarships alone would be slightly over half of that, or about $17,134,- 
000. As was pointed out, many of these programs are devoted to em- 
ployees and their children or other dependents. There may also be in- 
cluded in the business and industrial contributions some “scholarships” 
which are so classified only by applying charity to the definition. For 
example, a Washington paper [50] carried an advertisement of a “$1,500 
college scholarship anyone can win,” with the winner to be chosen at a 
special prize drawing. 
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Government agencies as sources 

Although the Federal Government is involved in providing financial 
aid to students, it is not easy to determine the extent to which the funds 
are for aid to students” or for “purchase of service,” The confusion in 
this area is not unlike that which exists in relation to contract research. 
Many people today ask whether funds for contract research should be 
reported under the heading “aid to education,” and some feel that a 
similar misunderstanding results from blanketing the Federal Govern- 
ment-higher education relationships as aid to education; [71] and that 
to clarify the issues, we should stop referring to “Federal aid” to higher 
education. [54] A magazine [118] recently stated that under the defi- 
nition used by the U.S. Office of Education, research grants contribute 
to education and are included with educational expenditures but that the 
National Institutes of Health holds that research grants should not be 
considered as supporting education and therefore reports only funds 
designated specifically for training programs. In the same way, questions 
may be raised about some of the Federal assistance to students. 

In 1962 the House of Representatives Committee on Education and 
Labor [141] issued a directory of federally financed student loans, fel- 
lowships, and career training programs in higher education. In general, 
it confined its listing to programs rather broad in scope and available to 
comparatively large numbers. Grants to individuals for research were 
excluded. The report noted that of the nearly 300 programs listed in the 
survey, only three could be considered as scholarship programs with 
awards directly to undergraduate college students. Thus, although few 
Federal scholarships exist for college students at the undergraduate level, 
the report noted exceptions, such as the traineeships for student nurses 
awarded by the Public Health Service, the Federal scholarships for 
Indians, and the scholarships to war orphans awarded by the Veterans 
Administration, 

In 1961 there were 1,585 students in eleven schools of public health. 
[139] Only 328 were undergraduates (largely public health training for 
nurses) and of these only 77, or 24 percent, received Federal scholar- 
ships, Although the concern here is primarily with undergraduates, 
actually 52 percent of all students were sponsored by the Federal 
Government and 6 percent by international agencies or foreign govern- 
ments. Students received a monthly stipend to cover living and school 
expenses, and tuition and fees were paid as well. 
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ROTC programs provide another source of income to students. In 
1959 more than 38,000 students in over 300 institutions were partici- 
pating in these programs. More than 800 students enrolled in schools of 
dentistry, medicine, or nursing were in special ROTC programs which 
subsidized professional education. Students enrolled in the advanced 
courses of the ROTC programs received monthly subsistence stipends. 
There is also the Navy Holloway Plan which includes about 2,000 new 
individuals each year. These students receive funds which subsidize a 
four-year college education at civilian institutions. Upon graduation the 
students are commissioned in the regular Navy or the Marine Corps and 
are obligated to serve a stipulated term of duty. In October 1959, 5,510 
students were participating in the program. One can question whether the 
production of officers for the military services is an “aid to education” — 
which it is not — or an “aid to the military” — which it is. Students in such 
programs do receive pay — and pay is almost always “aid.” However, the 
Government pays for this training because of the aid it will get; and the 
student actually or potentially is obligated for service in return for the 
pay he receives. In view of this obligation for service, the Navy program 
is not properly considered a scholarship plan, although it does provide 
compensation (“aid”) to the participants. 

Veterans have profited by educational assistance both at the Federal 
and at the state level. In 1947—48 half of the total college enrollment 
was of students on the GI bill. Even in the fall of 1959, more than 
275,000 students were attending colleges and universities with assistance 
from readjustment training programs authorized by Public Laws 346 
and 550 and vocational rehabilitation programs under Public Laws 16 
and 894. The status of veterans training programs is shown in Table 5. 
[173] 

Another war-related p vogram is the War Orphans Educational Assist- 
ance Program. As will be noted from the figures in Table 6 the number 
of people involved is increasing rather rapidly. Under this program, the 
Veterans Administration pays up to $110 per month for 36 months for 
the education of children of servicemen whose death was due to illness or 
disability incurred while on active duty. 

Additional sources 

In addition to the above there are many individual contributions and 
contributions by small organizations such as service clubs or church- 
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related groups, and it is impossible to get data on the total value of these. 
In the aggregate they are probably sizable. At the same time many of 
them are in very small amounts and probably have little effect on 
whether students do or do not go to college. 

TABLE 5: Status of Veterans Training Programs 
IN Institutions of Higher Learning, 1944-61 



Yrar* World War II Korean Conflict 

1944 4,584 

1945 104,621 

1946 1,082,036 

1947 1,235,761 

1948 1,050,668 

1949 897,546 

1950 609,249 ....... 

1951 410,931 13 

1952 239,606 36,046 

1953 142,942 145,819 

1954, 81,696 292,669 

1955 43,840 417,034 

1956 1,711 481,628 

1957 773 452,906 

1958 402 385,514 

1959 272 274,990 

1960 31 174,091 

1961 119 102,778 



♦ Figures are as of November 30 each year, 

Source; Veterans Administration, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, Afwt a 
Report 1962 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962), 



TABLE 6: College Enrollment under the War Orphans 
Educational Assistance Program,* 

1956-57 THROUGH 1960-61 



Yeart 

1956-57 


Enrollment 

2 737 


1957-58 


4 777 


1958-59 


6 700 


1959-60 


8214 


1960- 61. 

1961- 62 





f i * Public Law 634, 

t Figures are as of April each year 

Source: Veterans Administration, 



Combinations of sources 

Although most scholarship holders receive aid from only one source, 
it is obvious that combinations of scholarship aid are possible for a fair 



percentage of students. A report [125] on college-controlled scholar- 
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ships in Florida is given on page 10. The study also included non- 
college-controlled scholarships, and data on these appear in Table 7. 

Although a higher percentage of college-controlled scholarships was 
held in private institutions than in public institutions, when it came to 
noncollege-controlled scholarships the situation was reversed: a higher 
percentage of students held such scholarships in public institutions than 
in private institutions and in general the mean cash value of the non- 
college-controlled scholarships was higher. 



TABLE 7: Noncollege-controlled Scholarships 
IN Florida Institutions, 1954-55* 



Groups of Institutions 

White inst Hut ions: 
Junior colleges 

Public 

Private 

Senior colleges 

Public 

Private 

Negro institutions: 
Junior colleges 

Public 

Private 

Senior colleges 

Public 

Private 



Percent of 
Students Holding 
Scholarships 



7.9 

6.1 



11.3 

9.7 



23.3 

10.5 

14.9 

8.0 



Mean Cash 
Value of 
Scholarships 



$198 

313 



353 

382 



158 

262 

385 

283 



* Applied to the 10 percent of students in this study who held noncollege-controlled 
scholarships during the school year 1954-55, and includes general state scholarships for 
the preparation of teachers. 



A study [66] at Wisconsin showed that of the persons holding schol- 
arships, 9.9 percent had scholarships from two sources. As pointed out 
earlier (page 9), a U.S. Office of Education study indicated that 229 
of 2,421 students (9.5 percent) received awards both from college- 
controlled funds and from other sources. Other studies have shown a 
similar small duplication. 

A 1957 study [70] of high school graduates in Wisconsin indicated 
the number who had not planned to attend college and estimated the 
number of graduates whose failure to attend college was based primarily 
on lack of financial means. The figures reported were about 10 percent of 
the boys and about 25 percent of the girls. In a subsequent article [68] 
additional information was given about the students in Wisconsin’s col- 
leges. These students, in both public and private institutions, were asked 
if they had a scholarship or award for the current school year (1958); 
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Whether they had to borrow money to attend coUege; whether they would 
have to work part time; and, if they had a scholarship, would they have 

han 38,000 undergraduate students enrolled in 45 of Wisconsin’s col- 
leges— about 76 percent of the fall term 1958 enrollment. About 19 
percent of all students— 16 percent of the men and 25 percent of the 
women held some type of scholarship or award. There, were institu- 

colleges having the highest percentage. 
About 38 percent of the awards were for tuition and fees only, and al- 
rnost 85 percent of the cash awards had values of less than $600. More 
an a a values of less than $300, and a third had less than $200 
Only 10 percent had values of $700 or above. Agencies other than col- 
leges and universities awarded more than 40 percent of the scholarships 
or awards. Included in this 40 percent were grants from the Veterans 
ministration, from State Rehabilitation funds, from ROTC programs 

and other similar programs. These awards made up about 15 percbni 
of the noncollege grants. 

An analysis \I3I] of the sources of scholarship awards to National 
Merit examinees showed that 54 percent of the primary scholarship 
awards to examinees in the top third of ability came from colleges and 
universities, with private institutions contributing 32 percent and public 
institutions 21 percent. State government agencies were tjie next largest 

source o sc olarships (13 percent), and business and industrial scholar- 
Ship programs followed with 7 percent. 

A University Committee on Student Economics at the University of 
mois made a study [168] of the income and expenditures of approxi- 
mately 900 students during the second semester of the 1959 academic 
year. Th^e mean expenditure per single student attending the university 
urmg this period was $872. The largest percent of the expenditures (36 
percent) came from relatives. 'Earnings and the reduction of assets 
followed. However, “scholarships and awards” accounted for 14 percent 
of the income, or $125, for the semester. Included in this category were 
scholarships awarded because of academic performance, financial need 
or military service.” The amounts available from sources within the 
university or from without the university were not differentiated; nor was 
a distinction made in regard to awards which are in the nature of 
P es, or those based on need or service considerations. The studv 
a so reports the mean income and sources of funds of the upper quarter 
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and the lower quarter of single students. The average for the lowest 
quarter was $606; for the highest, $1,237. Those in the lowest quarter 
had scholarships and awards amounting to $59, or 10 percent, of their 
income; those in the highest quarter had scholarships and awards 
amounting to $223, or 18 percent. As has been pointed out, the average 
for the entire group was $125, or 14 percent. This study shows that a 
“disproportionately large number of the single students in the upper 25 
percent of the expenditures scale were advanced students (juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students).” 

A ?tudy [64] of the, way college expenses were met in 1959-60 
reported that, of the mean total expense of $1,550 of unmarried students, 
$950 was borne by parents, $360 came from students, and about $130 
from scholarships. The study covered college students at all levels, and 
a sample of only 232 students is involved in the figures just quoted. It 
is interesting to multiply the $130 per single student by the estimated 
number of full-time single students enrolled as undergraduates to get 
a “total scholarship awarded” figure (approximately $330,000,000) in 
1959—60, but because all levels of education were included in the sample 
of 232 students such a figure is of doubtful significance in its relationship 
to the undergraduate. Three-fourths of the students were classified as 
receiving scholarships in the range “0-$49”; 15 percent in the range 
“$50-$449”; and 8 percent in the next higher interval “$450-$949.” 
Although any amount of money may be helpful to a needy student, it 
is doubtful that scholarships of under $50 will make a great difference 
to very many. It would also be interesting to know' how many of these 
are in the zero classification. 



Concentration of scholarships 

The concentration of scholarship funds in a relatively limited number 
of colleges and universities has been noted several times. A survey of 
National Merit scholars showed 43 percent of the scholarship offers came 
from only 7 percent of the 532 institutions which offered scholarships 
to this select group of students. [55] In other words, 37 institutions made 
43 percent of the offers. The same source refers to [149] and points out 
that the 50 institutions with the largest amount of undergraduate scholar- 
ship money comprised only 3 percent of the undergraduate colleges 
listed, but controlled 34 percent of all scholarship funds offered by the 
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colleges. The same group of colleges received indirectly a major share 
of student aid from other scholarship sources such as the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. An earlier estimate that half the available funds 
were concentrated in 50 institutions appears to be. reasonably accurate. 

As has been reported, [129] in 1958 colleges and universities tendered 
66 percent of the scholarships offered to near-winners in the National 
Merit Scholarship Program. This supports an earlier statement that uni- 
versities were the major source of funds for scholarships. The article also 
points out that the advent of the National Merit Scholarship Program 
and the General Motors Program, large as they are, did not change the 
situation appreciably. Another report [55] also concluded that higher 
institutions were the largest single source of financial aid for graduate 
and undergraduate students. It stated: “Though many other agencies 
and organizations, including the Federal and state governments, private 
corporations, foundations, civic groups, and others, support student aid 
programs, the sum total of these efforts on behalf of undergraduates does 
not, though sizable, equal the expenditure by colleges and universities for 
this purpose.” [55, p. 17] 

Reference has been made earlier to the amount of scholarship funds 
available at Harvard University. The former chairman of the Harvard 
Scholarship Committee points out that during the ten years 1950-60 the 
endowed student aid capital funds grew from $9,989,291 to $26,689,- 
361. [13] Thus in one decade the increase was almost double the total 
reached in the first 315 years of Harvard’s history. Despite this fantastic 
growth. Harvard was offering scholarship assistance to approximately the 
same percentage of its students (25 percent) at the end of the period as 
it was ten years earlier. In fact, “it gave to scholarship holders signifi- 
cantly less help in proportion to the total cost of a Harvard education in 
1960 than in 1950 and required a much larger self-help contribution 
from the student. Considerably fewer students were coming to Harvard 
from the bottom half of the national income scale in 1960 than in 
1950.” [13, p. 96] 

The concentration of college and university funds in certain states is 
apparent in a 1962 Office of Education [148] report. Of the $98,159,544 
awarded in 1959-60, the three states of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts accounted for $30,750,913, or almost one-third (31 
percent), of the total. The institutions in these states made awards to 
55,127 students, or almost one-fifth (19 percent) l5f-tfie 287,589 stu- 
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dents given as the total number aided by scholarships. The mean value 
of the scholarships awarded by colleges and universities in these three 
states was $557.82. The population of these three states is 18.5 percent 
of the total population of the country. They also had approximately 19 
percent of all high school students in the country and approximately 18 
percent of all high school graduates in 1959-60. In the fall of 1959 they 
had 16 percent of the first-time enrollment in higher education and 19 
percent of the total enrollment, and awarded 20.4 percent of all bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees given in 1959-60. These three states 
contain approximately 23 percent of all the private colleges and universi- 
ties and 1 1 percent of the public institutions listed in the U.S. Office of 
Education Directory [745] and comprise 18.8 percent of all the institu- 
tions listed. 

The next five states, in order of total funds for scholarships, are Ohio, 
Illinois, California, Michigan, and Texas. These states awarded $2i ,752,- 
711. The mean valne of the scholarships in these five states was $294.70, 
with a range from >387.91 for California to $236.15 for Texas, Twenty- 
three percent of all private and 26 percent of all public colleges and 
universities are in these five states. 

The remaining 42 states awarded $45,653,920 in scholarships, with 
a mean value of $287.77. For the nation as a whole, the mean was 
$341.31. The mean value of the individual scholarship in three states 
was almost double the size of the individual awards in the 42 lowest 
states. The range of scholarships awarded is given as “from $3 to over 
$3,000.” It must be remembered that these awards were not limited to 
“undergraduate.” The data are shown in Table 8. 

The distribution by colleges of awards to National Merit examinees 
has been noted. [131] Although one university (Duke) contributed the 
largest proportion, this amounted to less than 0.5 percent of the total. 
Awards given by the 17 private institutions making the largest number 
of awards collectively amounted to less than 5 percent of the total. How- 
ever, 3.4 percent of the freshmen awards were from the New York State 
program; collectively 12 states made 11 percent of all awards, and three 
states with less than half of the nation’s secondary school graduates gave 
over four-fifths of all scholarships awarded by state agencies. In descend- 
ing order, the states with the largest number were: New York (26 per- 
cent), Illinois (19 percent), California, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and 
Wisconsin. 
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It may be concluded that: (1) a small percentage of colleges and 
universities controls a substantial proportion of those scholarship funds 
available from colleges and universities; (2) a few states (but with large 
total population) provide most of the nondesignated scholarships sup- 
ported by state funds, and (3) a relatively small number of corporations 
provide the bulk of scholarships sponsored by business and industry. 










3. Loans and employment opportunities 



In the United States it has been customary to consider student loans 
and jobs available to students as falling appropriately in the “financial 
aid to students” category. Until the last few years, loans have not played 
an important part in financial aid. A report for 1955-56 showed a total 
of 77,107 loans amounting to only $12,463,182. It also pointed out that 
though loans and employment opportunities were growing in importance, 
loans were not as popular as employment or scholarships. 

Loans 

Accurate data on loans are difficult to obtain, and the situation is apt 
to become increasingly complex as more student loans are obtained from 
commercial agencies. Student loans, and particularly commercial loans, 
may have little relationship to scholarship (that is, ability to do college 
work) and to the financial need of the student, and a more direct rela- 
tionship to the credit standing of the individual who does the borrowing. 

There is even a suggestion that loans based on private credit are not 
designed for the “talented and needy” alone. The Installment Credit 
Committee of the American Bankers Association stated [7] that “need 
is not limited to a specific income group, but rather it affects all income 
brackets.” It pointed out that many families with adequate resources to 
pay the expenses of a higher education “find it prudent to borrow and 
repay the obligation out of income rather than disturb investments, 
annuities or other funds.” 

However, probably the biggest change in recent years in financial aid 
to the student is loan practices. Much of this change is attributed to the 
National Defense Education Act, which has provided loan funds for 
students. The public pressure for borrowing, the attention given to educa- 
tion as an. investment on the part of the student — something which en- 
ables him to make more money — and the attention loans are receiving 
by banks as a form of investment, all may contribute to the increased 
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I boi rowing by students. A shifting emphasis has occurred in the past few 

years from little use of college loan funds, which required little or no 
interest, particularly while the student was in college, to the current 
I , demand for NDEA loans and for loans from banks and other commer- 

cial organizations. In many institutions, loans by the college are still at 
a very low rate of interest. For example, at Princeton University the in- 
terest rate is 1 percent while the student is in school, 4 percent after- 
wards. At Pomona College loans are noninterest bearing while the 
student is enrolled, and 3 percent per annum is charged as the interest 
rate upon graduation or withdrawal. 

I The use of NDEA funds for loans requires a blending of institutional 

funds with Federal funds since the institution provides one dollar for 
nine dollars of Federal funds. Thus institutions are still actively using 
their loan funds, both alone and in conjunction with Federal activities. 

In 1959-60, it was reported [148] that 52,322 students borrowed 
$14,362,182, or an average of $274.49 per loan, from the colleges. At 
the same time, 115,450 National Defense Student Loans totaled $50,- 
151,908, or an average of $433.97 each. The NDEA Loan Program, of 
course, was not in effect at the time of the 1955-56 Office of Education 
study [149] when institutional loans were reported for 77,107 students 
in 1955-56, whereas only 52,000 are reported in 1959-60. (Some of 
the loans in 1955-56 were to graduate students.) The shifting emphasis 
from institutional funds to the NDEA as a source of loan funds is quite 
marked. 

Three and one-half percent of the students in the study [131] of 
National Merit examinees held Federal loans and 5 percent held non- 
Federal loans. The average value of the loans for the freshman year 
exceeded the average stipend for scholarships and part-time jobs. Among 
I men enrolling in college, the median stipends for Federal loans was $514; 

for non-Federal loans, $445; for scholarships, $353; and for part-time 
jobs, $342. For women the stipends were, respectively, $481, $354, 
$244, and $236. 

The concentration of loans. As with scholarships, there is a concen- 
tration of loan funds in certain states. Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
New York account for almost $5 million of the $14 million of institu- 
tional loans reported for 1959-60. [148] These states are the only ones 
in which loans above $1 million were made from institutional funds. 
However, the section of the report dealing with the NDEA lists 15 states 
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in which the total amount loaned exceeded $1 million. In fact, four states 
— New York, California, Pennsylvania, and Texas — provided NDEA 
student loans which exceeded the total institutional loans in the aggregate 
United States. It is clear then that in 1959-60 the primary source of 
loans, according to reported data, was the NDEA. These low-interest, 
long-term loans, administered by colleges and universities, now consti- 
tute a major source of “support” to college students. ■ ■ ’ 

Table 9 shows totals for institutional and for NDEA loans by state. 
Note that the number of students is given for institutional loans and the 
number of loans for the NDEA program. The mean loan to students 
from institutional funds was $274.79; the mean NDEA loan was 
$433.97. 

The two major ways a student can obtain a loan for continuing his 
education other than through a Federal or university program are ; ( 1 ) 
by securing a loan from a commercial lending institution, the largest 
block being banks; (2) by obtaining a loan backed by a guaranty or- 
ganization through the banking system. 

Commercial lending institutions. If the student applies for a loan 
from a commercial lending institution he is treated in the same way as any 
other applicant for a personal, unsecured loan. He will be required to 
have a sponsor — his parent or guardian, if he is a minor. The eligibility 
of the applicant is determined by the credit standing of the sponsor. The 
scholastic ability or need of the student are private matters and have no 
bearing on the approval or disapproval of the loan. 

If the applicant is over 21, the same credit standards apply. The 
student becomes the “borrower,” and the contract is made legal and 
binding with his signature. In this case, part-time employment may in- 
crease the chances for loan approval. 

Repayment of the loan usually begins 30-45 days after initial dis- 
bursement of funds to the applicant (or to the college). Repayment 
terms depend on the amount borrowed and can be extended over as long 
as eight years. The loans may be negotiated in amounts ranging from a 
yearly note of approximately $500 to a lump sum of $10,000 or more. 

Interest charged on commercial loans must be within the legal limits 
of the particular state, but can vary, depending on the loan agreement 
and the type of lending institution. In the Kiplinger study of commercial 
banks having loan programs for educational expenses “Approximately 
three-fourths of the banks specified their interest rates but the amounts 












TABLE 9: Student Loans, 1959-60 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.; 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Institutional Loans 



Students 



200 



Total Loaned 



$ 50,866 



70 

240 

2,358 

185 

1,360 

19 

235 

219 

512 



141 
4,090 
1,515 
651 
2,310 
389 
406 
388 
239 
4,376 
7,796 
1,905 
98 
1,599 
164 . 
462 



14,100 

62,722 

502,920 

41,646 

492,627 

3,700 

!98,817 

56,975 

139,773 



National Defense 
Student Loan Prociram 



Loans Made 



Total . 



291 

1,071 

11 

2,746 

575 

291 

2,161 

1,417 

457 

1,701 

59 

198 

705 

569 

1,206 

4,135 

304 

432 

768 

66 

386 

825 

21 



19,300 
777,418 
302,487 
160,562 
397,891 
102,104 
47,123 
80,850 
68,375 
2,390,845 
1,408,490 
583,626 
21 ,041 
402,010 
19,560 
111,255 



52,322 



114,142 

379,776' 

1,050 

1,134,987 

149,570 

118,767 

587,203 

409,888 

220,246 

642,123 

5,684 

102,363 

115,855 

128,911 

388,980 

689,715 

99,606 

100,082 

208,440 

20,436 

73,825 

311,450 

2,000 



$14,362,182 



2,053 

28 

812 

1,411 

7,215 

1,501 

1,252 

178 

1,028 

2,262 

2,271 

23 

487 

5,077 

3.428 
2,388 

1.961 
2,065 
2,466 

625 

1,446 

3,978 

4,105 

2,933 

2,085 

3,301 

482 

1,113 

45 

748 

1,853 

559 

9,926 

3.961 
600 

5,095 

2,787 

1,211 

7,648 

1.429 
840 

1,758 

873 

2,713 

6,180 

739 

609 

2,146 

1,936 

1,129 

2,557 

134 



Total Loaned 



$ 



115,450 



756,397 
11,375 
410,302 
512,830 
3,847,127 
780,745 
534,515 
44,270 
591,196 
798,911 
753,575 
54,795 
182,277 
2,420,575 
1,588,011 
1,198,150 
954,207 
744,040 
1,114,175 
257,599 
665,662 
1,793,651 
1,976,763 
1,273,852 
581,545 
1,370,419 
192,832 
509,613 
31,000 
257,842 
933,728 
277,974 
5,235,216 
1,282,310 
273,841 
2,248,885 
1,007,692 
599,032 
3,189,988 
392,665 
342,954 
609,466 
297,942 
928,938 
2,423,366 
318,737 
229,317 
837,262 
849,198 
470,931 
1,133,975 
60,240 



$50,151,908 



Co/Zege Students: Undergraduate, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, rS 5.255.55027 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962), 
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FINANCIAL AID TO THE UNDERGRADUATE 



and the methods of applying them varied to such an extent that this 
information was of little value in comparing actual costs.” [30, p. 9] A 
variety of formulas are used to arrive at the interest charged; some banks 
charge annual simple interest, others discount the original note at a cer- 
tain rate, and still others use a monthly charge on the outstanding balance 
or on the funds m use. Interest rates for commercial loans reflect two 
major factors: the weight given to educational loans as a public service 
by the lending institution and the opportunity costs incurred (income 
lost) by the lending institution. 

Most loan agreements incorporate an insurance clause covering the 
borrower’s life and/or health. The cost of this insurance in some caL is 
absoibed by the bank and m some cases is passed on (usually in the 
form ot additional interest) to the borrower. These loans are not “aid”- 
they are commercial transactions, like car loans, based on profit. 129] 
Some examples of commercial programs available for student loans may 
be found m Commercial Loans for College. [30] 

Guaranty loan plans. Student loan guaranty organizations can be 
public or private in nature, and state-wide or national in scope. Public 
guaranty organizations, such as the New York Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corporation, maintain a reserve balance appropriated from state 
funds. Private organizations build their reserves from money contributed 
by business, industry,, and foundations. One private guaranty organiza- 
Uon the United Student Aid Fund, Incorporated, is national in scope. 
Although Its headquarters are in Indianapolis, it will guarantee bank 
loans made to students in 24 states, according to a release of September 
962, Its reserve fund is obtained from state governments, private in- 
dustiy, and the colleges and universities. 

In general, guaranty organizations act as “backers” to the student 

or nmt h" n- *ther 

as reached his majority. This is made possible by the existence 

funefir Th''^ “> organizations to 

unction. The amount ot funds held in reserve varies from 6 percent to ' 

10 percent of the total loans outstanding. From 80 percent to ITO percent 

the individua loan is normally guaranteed by these organizations. The 

commemia bank is again the instrument used for putting the money into 

the students hands (or into the university’s, if so requested by the 

borrower). The magnitude of operations of these organizations Lies 

nd IS determined by such factors as length of time in existence, college- 
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age population in a particular area, and support available. For example, 
the Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance Corporation, a private 
organization and the first state-wide plan in the United States, has loaned 
approximately $6 million to nearly 1 3,000 students since its inception in 
1956. During this time only 56 borrowers have defaulted, totaling slightly 
more than $24,000. [78] The New Jersey Higher Education Assistance 
Authority, in existence since September 1960, has approximately 
$600,000 in loans outstanding to over 1,000 students. Only one default 
(as a result of death) has been recorded during this span. [102] 

The student initiates application for this type of loan through a local 
bank that participates in the organization’s program. The application is 
then checked and approved by the bank and the organization and by the 
student’s choice of institution. Less emphasis is placed on the borrower 
as a credit risk. His character, financial need, and ability to perform at 
the college level help determine his eligibility. Principal and interest pay- 
ments need not be made until four to six months after graduation. If the 
borrower cannot pay the balance at the time the loan matures, a renewal 
note may be signed. Interest is charged on both notes and ranges from 
3 percent to 6 percent per annum each time. Many organizations state 
that interest charges should be limited to one-half of one percent in excess 
of the prime rate, that is, the prevailing rate on unsecured bank loans in 
the area at the time the loan is made. In addition, minimum and max- 
imum chargeable rates (generally 3.5 percent to 5.5 percent) are usually 
specified. Other guaranty-loan contracts allow up to 6 percent simple 
interest charges. 

Amounts up to $7,500 can be borrowed from the banks participating 
in certain guaranty programs. The organization-type loan generally is not 
as large as the direct commercial loan. Delaying the repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest until the student leaves college has some advantages 
over the commercial loan, as does allowing the student to act directly as 
borrower. 

The virtual necessity of signing a renewal note and thereby increasing 
the cost of the guaranty loan to the borrower, however, diminishes the 
value of these attractions. Unless the student borrower is prepared to 
repay the original loan and interest upon graduation, the signing of a 
renewal note may substantially increase the total interest paid. For 
example, the cost of a commercial bank loan of $4,000 to be repaid over 
72 months (with repayments beginning almost immediately)^ can run 
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from $440 to $960, with the average probably around $630. A guaranty 
loan obtained through a representative organization for this amount, 
borrowed at 6 percent on four annual $1,000 notes, would cost approxi- 
' mately the same if paid at the time of graduation. [29] But, if at maturity 
these notes are consolidated and renewed at the same rates, the total 
interest cost on both original and renewal notes to the borrower would 
be approximately $1,520 if the term of the renewal note is 36 months, 
or $2,363 if repaid over 72 months. This last figure represents 59 per- 
cent of the original loan. 

A list of most of the state guaranty organizations currently in exist- 
ence (this list is expanding rapidly) and a brief description of their loan 
plans appear in Table 10. (See pages 46-49.) 

The actions by state legislatures in 1961 on loans are reported below: 
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1961 State Legislation Concerning Loans 

Arkansas: 

Student Loan Board — Establishes an Arkansas Student Loan Board con- 
sisting of five members to be appointed by the governor for a five-year 
term, with the Commissioner of Education serving ex officio. Prescribes 
the powers, functions, duties of the board. Creates and establishes in 
the state treasury a Student Loan Fund to which all the assets, both 
cash and securities, of the Arkansas Industrial Development Fund are 
to be transferred. Appropriates $300,000 for the use of the board in 
making loans to qualifying students. 

Florida: 

Optometric scholarship loans — Provides scholarships to be administered 
by the State Board of Optometry for optometric education; prescribes 
eligibility requirements, awarding of scholarships, method of repayment; 
provides for designation of communities needing practicing optometrists; 
authorizes State Board of Optometry to make rules and regulations, and 
appropriates $15,000 for such purpose. 

Nursing scholarship loans — ^Amends the law relating to the State Scholar- 
ship Loan Program for Nursing Education to provide as follows: (a) 
ninety $300 nursing scholarships for three years to students at approved 
diploma schools or junior colleges in the state; (b) one hundred twenty 
$500 scholarships for four years at approved basic collegiate schools 
of nursing in the state; (c) a sum of $11,000 in scholarship funds for 
additional nursing education or nursing administration to be awarded to 
licensed state resident professional nurses. The amount of the scholarship 
is $1,000 for one year, renewable for a second year. 
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Scholarship loans — Amends the law relating to education to remove 
inconsistencies, redundancies, and unnecessary repetitions and otherwise 
improve the clarity of allocating scholarship loans, the method of award- 
ing, and eligibility. 

Illinois: 

Student loans Creates an Illinois Higher Education Assistance Corpora- 
tion to guarantee loans up to $1,000 per year to state residents planning 
to attend college in this or another state. 

Maine: 

Student loans ^Amends Chapter 119, Sec. 2, relating to contracts of 
minors in furthering their higher education to provide that minors over 
16 years of age may sign notes or other documents for the purpose of 
obtaining an education. 

New Hampshire: 

Student loans — Amends existing law relating to loans to students to pro- 
vide for the powers and obligations of minors who contract for educa- 
tional loans. Provides that they be subject to the obligations of persons 
of full age with respect to any such contracts. 

New York: 

Student /oa«.v— Amends the laws relating to the New York Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Corporation by increasing the maximum loan for any 
school year to $1,500 and the maximum total loan to any one person 
to $7,500; provides for payment of interest not to exceed 6 percent per 
annum; makes part-time students eligible for loans; makes eligible post- 
secondary institutions as well as colleges; and enables a savings and loan 
association, a credit union, a retirement system, or employee welfare 
fund to make such loans. 

Student loans — Amends the education law to extend waiver of infancy 
protection to accredited higher education institutions' outside the state for 
loans and extensions of credit to students. 

Ohio: 

Student loans — Establishes an Ohio Higher Education Assistance Com- 
mission consisting of nine members appointed by the governor; author- 
izes the commission to guarantee up to, 80 percent of the unpaid balance 
and interest on student loans; sets a maximum interest charge of 5.5 
percent on guaranteed loans. Specifies powers and duties of such com- 
mission. 

Oregon : 

Student /oans— Establishes a Higher Education Student Loan Fund 
consisting of moneys available for student loans under the terms estab- 
lished by the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Appropriates 
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$150,000 to provide the required matching funds for state institutions 
of higher learning to be used in obtaining the 90 percent NDEA loan 
funds. 

South Dakota: 

Federal funds — Appropriates $50,000 to the Board of Regents to be 
used for matching funds that may be allocated to the state under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and which will be allocated to 
the state-supported institutions of higher learning in accordance with 
their needs and which will be used for student loans. 

Tennessee: 

Student loans — Authorizes proper official of any state or private college 
or university to accept note or contract of student applying for loan or 
aid, such note or contract to be valid and enforceable in court, and 
such student to be without recourse to plead minority in court. 

Wisconsin: 

Student loans — Makes a biennial appropriation of $100,000 for loans to 
needy students, beginning July 1, 1961. Provides for use of moneys 
repaid on such loans. 

This report covers only 1961; earlier legislative action is not given. 
The intent is not to report on what the states have done, but only 
what they did in 1961. The brevity of the sumniaries may not adequately 
convey the significance of the action. Thus New York provides for pay- 
ment of interest not to exceed 6 percent per annum which actually re- 
I lieves the student of paying i-sterest on his loan while he is a student and 

i limits interest payments thereafter to 3 percent, with the Higher Educa- 

I tion Assistance Corporation paying the difference up to 6 percent. [W4] 

j The importance of loans as a form of financial aid, and the difficulty 

j of isolating the various components, was shown by a report [55] on 3,1 67 

; Ivy League college oilers in 1960. Some may have represented multiple 

offers. “However, only 25 percent of the total offers of aid were single 
I offers (scholarship, job, or loan); of this total, 22 percent were scholar- 

ships only. In other words, 75 percent of the offers consisted of some 
combination of financial aid — scholarships and loans, scholarships and 
jobs, jobs and loans, or all three. As an aside, the importance of loans 
is possible to note; 62 percent of the total number of awards contained 
: a loan offer with some other aid form.” [55, p. 9] 

A summary [55] of student financial aid in the United States in 1960- 
61 appears in Table 11 (pages 50-51). This table illustrates the com- 
plex problem of isolating funds available to undergraduates, both ex- 
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clusively and in meaningful combination, and at the same time puts the 
scholarship funds avadable only to undergraduates in better perspective. 
Although the total amount of “aid” is given as $676,347,000, it will be 
noted that, when scholarship funds from the colleges and universities are 
omitted from consideration, only one listing— $250,000 by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs— is exclusively for undergraduate scholarships. 
Obviously many of the other funds are open to undergraduates; but the 
funds are also available to graduate students and other people. 



Employment opportunities 



It has been customary in the United States to consider jobs available 
to students in the “aid to student” category. Whether or not this is truly 
aid might be debatable in some cases. From the standpoint of data, 
only aid under the control of the college or university generally is re- 
ported. A job of washing dishes in a college cafeteria is aid; a job of 
washing dishes in a commercial cafeteria across the street is a job. The 
latter would not be included in any data as aid to students. Actually, the 
latter might provide more “aid” if the wages were higher than in the 
college cafeteria. Data seem to relate more to control of “aid” than to 
amount of work done or remuneration received. 



The previously mentioned confusion that exists in the area of contract 
lesearch may well apply in the area of student employment. It is possible 
that some jobs now classified as aid to students might equally be classified 
as aids to the institution. Data are further confused because some jobs 
are called “work scholarships'’ when, in fact, they are straight jobs. 
Presumably employment opportunities are included under the heading of 
aid to students because some colleges maintain placement offices to help 
students get part-time jobs, and, in many cases, the institution limits the 
amount of work that may be done by a student in a given period of time. 

Data for 1955-56 show that employment opportunities numbered 
288,479 and that $65,931,915 was involved. [149] In 1959-60, 341,381 
students were employed and $98,491,619 were involved, or a mean of 
$288.51 per employed student. [148] Thus more students were employed 
by institutions of higher education than were granted scholarships. 

Of the sample of students who were residents of Wisconsin [66] a 
higher proportion worked than did nonresidents. Of the resident students. 



(Texl continues on page 52.) 
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45.7 percent of the men and 42,2 percent of the women worked. Per- 
centages for nonresident students were 34.7 arid 20.9. The median 
number of hours per week worked by single undergraduate students was 
10.3 for men and 11.4 for women. The median pay for single under- 
graduate men was $1.08 per hour and $1.06 per hour for women. As 
might be expected, the number of hours per week increased as the 
students progressed toward senior standing. 

At the University of Illinois [168] a fairly high degree of student em- 
ployment was also found. During the survey semester, 48 percent of 
the single men and 36 percent of the single women received some in- 
come from employment. The average earnings were $287 for men and 
$188 for women. Lowest quartile expenditures of single students were 
reported as $606, average expenditures were $872, and upper quartile 
expenditures were $1,237. Lowest quartile earnings were $92, or 15 
percent of total income. At this level, the economic status of the stu- 
dent is not a happy one. At Illinois, 69 percent of the married men had 
income from employment during the semester and 59 percent of the 
wives had earned income. The wives who were employed during the 
semester averaged $744 income; the husbands, $619. Many of the mar- 
ried students were older, and many were graduate students. (The value 
of the “blonde scholarship” is offset by the fact that average expendi- 
tures for married students were $1,734, whereas they were only $872 
for single ones.) 

It is apparent that the working student is not a rarity on the college 
campus. Work weeks of ten hours may not seem long, but they are one- 
fourth of the normal work week of a man employed full time. The ten 
hours are, in most cases, in addition to the requirements of full-time 
academic work. Many, of course, work more than ten hours, which is 
taken as the average. One can only speculate on the advantage of as- 
signing this “more than ten hours per week” to the task of learning in- 
stead of earning. 














4. Who asks for and who gets aid? 



In very general terms, it is reasonably safe to state that the available 
financial aids go to the socially and, economically favored segment of 
the population. This is true because college students come from families 
who are average or above in economic status, social status, and educa- 
tion. No attempt will be made to document the existence of the general 
relationships implied, for they have been indicated over and over in the 
literature on college attendance. 

A few examples may, help clarify the point, however. Figure 1 shows 
clearly the relationship between college attendance and economic status 
in New Mexico. A report of an analysis of need at a Midwestern uni- 
versity contains these statements: “And 42 percent of the parents re- 
ported incomes greater than $10,000. . . . From our computations we 
determined that an income exceeding $12,000 is necessary to support 
a student on our $1,950 budget.” [ 40 } It will be recalled that the mean 
cost for attendance of single undergraduate students at the University of 
Wisconsin was $1,462 for resident men and $1,529 for resident women. 
At the University of Illinois, the mean expenditure, second semester 
1959, per single student was $872 — and roughly twice that would be 
required for the year. In 1960, 42 percent of the families in the U.S. 
had incomes of under $5,000 per year. It seems obvious that students 
from this 42 percent bracket are not attending college in large numbers 
and that, therefore, financial aid — indeed, higher education — is largely 
for those already socially and economically favored. There are many 
exceptions, but data suggest that lower socioeconomic groups do not 
apply either for college or for aid as frequently as do higher socio- 
economic groups. 

However, generalizations are inadequate for our purposes. More pre- 
cise information is needed about the recipients of scholarships and of 
loans as well as of job opportunities. Even job opportunities will go to 
the more favored, especially when the general data include graduate 
work. 
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Percent 



Fig. J .— Dependence of College Attendance on Family 
Income in New Mexico 




(Albuquerque: University of New 

Who gets the scholarships? 

Students coming from the higher socioeconomic groups are more fre- 
quently awarded scholarships than are students from lower classes, 
whether or not financial need is a criterion. This may be because the 
former prefer to attend more expensive name colleges and the latter are 
content with colleges less well known and less expensive. [55] The re- 
port quotes an earlier one that “only 18 percent of the scholarship hold- 
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ers at Harvard come from families with incomes below $4,000,” a 
statement of 1957, and asserts that at no College Scholarship Service 
college do as many as half of the scholarship winners come from the 
neediest half of the population. In 1954-55 the income of the parents 
of male applicants applying through the College Scholarship Service 
averaged about $6,800 per year; for female applicants the average was 
about $7,000, [86] Average family income after Federal taxes in 1954 
was $4,840, 

The Office of Education 1957 study [142] reported that students 
from the “under $5,000” family income group received a larger per- 
centage of scholarship awards than students from higher income groups, 
but that as the size of the stipend from college-controlled scholarships 
increased, the percentage -of students from the “under $5,000” family 
income group decreased. The larger stipends, then, went more fre- 
quently to students from the higher family income bracket. One should 
not conclude from this that in a given college the larger stipends go to 
students from families with larger income; rather, institutions that pro- 
vide the larger scholarship stipends generally are those attended more 
frequently by students from families in higher income groups. These 
institutions also tend to be the more expensive ones. 

An unpublished study reported on the median income of aid-students 
and non-aid-students in a university. The median family income of the 
non-aid-students was $9,971. The median family income of the students 
receiving aid was $7,681, In this connection, it might be pointed out 
that this median family incorne is in excess of the mean salary of associ- 
ate professors in the United States. 

An analysis [80] of the factors affecting financial aid offers and 
awards among over 19,000 who completed the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice Parents’ Confidential Statement reported some general characteris- 
tics: ratio of men to women was approximately two to one; over half 
of the applications were to men’s colleges; slightly over half of all ap- 
plications came from the business-executive, administrative, and super- 
visory groups, with the administrative group accounting for about 30 
percent of the applications; and about 32 percent of the applications by 
men and 38 percent by women resulted in offers. However, parental 
occupation did not seem to be related to the proportion of applications 
resulting in offers nor to the size of the offer, possibly because incomes 
no longer markedly differ among the occupational groups considered. 
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The expense level of the college did seem’ related to the size of the 
offer, with the most expensive college offering the largest amount. Over ! 

half of the applicants’ families had incomes of $3,000-$7,000, with j 

one in seven above $10,000 and less than one in ten with incomes under | 

$3,000. A somewhat surprising finding was that the distribution of offers (, 

over the income brackets fairly closely followed those for the applica- 
tions, with roughly 10 percent of the offers going to applicants with re- 
ported family incomes of $10,000 or more. | 

Another study [24] of the Parents’ Confidential Statements (PCS) 1 

submitted to the College Scholarship Service was concerned with the ' 

behavior of those for whom undergraduate education was a current ex- 1 

pense. The picture of the questionnaire respondents and, presumably ! 

of the PCS-completing families as well, v/as that of a family with a 
comfortable income level, although rarely more than that. Most of the 
first colleges attended by the students were private colleges; but trans- [ 

fers chose public institutions. Over-all, the parents furnished slightly more I 

than half the money used by the students for college; a little over 20 j 

percent came from scholarships and from students’ savings and earn- I 

ings. The general picture is not one of skim| ng on essentials, although 
this apparently does occur. College expenses prevent the accumulation 
of assets. Money for college comes very largely from that part of the 
income that remains after basic necessities are provided for. In reading 
the report one feels that “needy families” do not comprise the sample 
of the study. 

A study [//] of the financial resources of students at public institu 
tions in Iowa reported that the “coelficients of correlation botv/een par- 
ents’ income and the degrees of family assistance and student self-help 
are .97 and .93.” Table 12 gives the percent of students’ estimated 
college expenses that come from various sources, broken down accord- f 

mg to family income and occupational status of the father. 

A scholarship program in New Mexico was designed to get students 
into college who would not be able to go without scholarship help. At 
the same time studies [121] were carried on to determine the factors 
which influenced college attendance and the characteristics of the fami- 
lies of those who attended and those who did not attend college. The 
higher educational status of the group in relation to family income is 
given in Table 13. The relationship between family income and planning ^ 

to attend college later or not planning to attend college later is interest- 
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ing. These data are shown graphically in Figure 1, page 54. The stu- 
dents included in this survey had graduated from high schools in 1952. 
Family incomes are considerably higher today than they were in 1952, 
but even at that time, over 10 percent of the children who were in col- 
lege and who came from families with incomes of over $9,500 a year 
held scholarships. In the range from $8,001 to $9,500 almost one-fourth 
held scholarships. When the group not planning to attend college was 
surveyed, the reasons “needed at home to complete family income” 
or “financially unable to attend college” came almost entirely from 
families with incomes of less than $5,000 per year and more than 
half in these categories had annual family incomes of less than $2,000 
per year. 



TABLE 13: Higher Educational Status of a Survey Group in New Mexico 

IN Relation to Family Income 



Annual 

Family Income 


Number 

of 

Students, 

by 

Family 

Income 


percent 

in 

College 
with 
Scholar- 
ship Aid 


Percent 

in 

College 
without 
Scholar- 
ship Aid 


Percent 

in 

College 

Part 

Time 


Percent 

Planning 

To 

Attend 

College 

Later 


Percent 

Not 

Planning To 
Attend 
College 
Later 


0-$500 


14 


14.3 


7.1 


0 


0 


78.6 


$501 -$2,000 


122 


17.2 


8.2 


3.3 


9.8 


61.5 


$2,001 -$3,500 


296 


18.6 


14.2 


10.1 


9.5 


47.6 


$3,501-$5,000 


346 


16.8 


25.1 


7.2 


8.4 


42.5 


$5,001-$6,500 


249 


16.9 


40.2 


9.6 


3.6 


29.7 


$6,501 -$8,000 


103 


21.4 


40.8 


4.8 


4.8 


28.2 


$8,001-$9,500 


39 


23.1 


48.7 


2.6 


0 


25.6 


$9,501 -$11,000 


19 


10.5 


52.6 


15.8 


0 


21.1 


$11, 001 -higher 


150 


10.7 


68.6 


4.0 


0 


16.7 



Mexico Press, 1960). 



On the other hand, some state scholarship programs seem to set a 
reasonably low family income level as the eligibility level, and scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of need (as well as ability) with a limit 
to the amount that may be awarded. 

When one turns to the work of the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, one finds considerable evidence of need. 
Among those aided by the service, 41 percent of the 1961 scholars 
came from families with an income of less than $4,000 per year and 
79 percent from families with incomes of less than $6,000 per year 
[ 100 ] 
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Who gets the loans? 

The most complete description of the characteristics of borrowers is 
found in a report by the Office of Education. [163] Beginning July 1, 
1960, each student borrov/er under the National Defense Education 
Act was required to complete a questionnaire each time he signed a note 
for a loan. The report covers questionnaires completed during July 1 
to October 31, 1960. The sample involved 30,246 questionnaires com- 
pleted by borrowers obtaining a first loan. Borrowers were, of course, 
not limited to the undergraduate classification. 

Over 60 percent of the borrowers were attending institutions in their 
home state, The greatest number of borrowers were 18 years old, fol- 
lowed by those who were 19, 20, 21, and 17. Nationally, three out of 
five were men and three out of four were single; nine out of ten women 
borrowers were single. Eighty-six percent of the borrowers had no chil- 
dren; and approximately 6 percent had one child, and 4 percent had 
two children. There were 15,800 married nien and women borrowers, 
of whom 5,388, or 34 percent of those married, had children, with 5 
percent having four or more children. 

Freshmen made up 30 percent of the borrowers, 21 percent were 
sophomores, 19 percent juniors, 23 percent seniors, and 7 percent grad- 
uate students. Four percent of the freshmen were married as were 11 
percent of the sophomore's, 22 percent of the juniors, 30 percent of the 
seniors, and 53 percent of the graduate students. The percent of men 
borrowers in each year of college increases from 5 1 percent of the fresh- 
men to 87 percent of the graduate students. 

In the nation, 7 1 percent of the borrowers came from families whose 
annual income is $6,000 and under. (In 1960 average family income 
after Federal taxes was $6,160.) Of these, 41 percent came from fami- 
lies in the less than $4,000 income bracket and 30 percent from families 
in the $4,001-$6'000 income bracket. Seventy-three percent of the bor- 
rowers had brothers and sisters of college age or younger, and 45 per- 
cent had two or more siblings of college age or younger. 

Many of the borrowers (81 percent) had saved less than $250; 13 
percent had saved $251-$500; and only approximately 5 percent had 
saved above $500. States showing the highest percentages of borrowers 
with savings under $251 were Mississippi (94 percent), Alabama (93 
percent), Arkansas and Louisiana (92 percent), Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas (90 percent); and Puerto Rico (96 percent). The aver- 
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age loan was $494, and seventy-five percent of all borrowers said they 
would need additional loans from the fund. Fifty-nine percent of the 
women but only 46 percent of the men worked less than six hours per 
week. Of the borrowers, the percentage financing their college expenses 
from sources outside the family (loans, scholarships, jobs) were as fol- 
lows: 30 percent, all expenses; 59 percent, three-fourths; and 85 per- 
cent, one-half or more. 

An analysis of the NDEA loan program from February 1959 to June 
1960 [152’] shows that 78,590 loans, averaging $502, were made to 
men; 40,410, averaging $480, to women. Thus approximately one-third 
of the total loans were made to women. This proportion is changed con- 
siderably when the loans made are broken down into categories. For 
example, 12,600 loans v/ere made to graduate and professional students, 
and of these over 1 1 ,000 went to meii — a picture quite different from 
the one-third to women” above. Of the 76,000 loans to undergraduates, 
51,000 were to men — roughly two to one. Data were not gathered for 
freshmen for the first year, but for «„ie fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
loans were made to 16,707 men and 13,473 women. These figures for 
entering students, when compared with those for undergraduates above, 
suggest either a marked shift, with a larger proportion of women borrow- 
ing money, or a decrease in borrowing by upper-class women. 

One purpose of the NDEA student loan program is to assist capable 
and needy students who would become teachers. Apparently the pro- 
gram is effective, for borrowers planning to teach constituted 63 per- 
cent of all borrowers in the nation; 48 percent will do so after receiving 
the bachelor’s degree; 11 percent after the master’s degree; and 4 per- 
cent after the doctorate. [163] These figures raise questions about the 
extent to which the program is being converted to a scholarship program 
with strings attached. Sixty percent of the entering freshmen who said 
that the loan determined their being in college also said that they planned 
to teach. Teachers are needed, and it is to be hoped that those who 
borrow and later become teachers first wanted to become teachers. 

Of those planning to teach after the bachelor’s degree, the percentage 
financing their college expenses from sources outside the family (loans, 
jobs, scholarships) were as follows: 4 percent, one-eighth of their ex- 
penses; 11 percent, one-fourth; 25 percent, one-half; 30 percent, three- 
fourths; and 30 percent, all expenses. Thus of those planning to teach 
and getting assistance, 96 percent were financing more than one-eighth 
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^nd 85 percent were financing one-half or more of their expenses from 
. ' sources outside the family. 

Less data are available on the characteristics of those who borrow 
from other sources, such as commercial banks. Even the extent of this 
borrowing is not known. However, one report [68] showed that loans 
from banks were reported by 1 1 percent of the students who borrowed, 
and loans from colleges by 9 percent. 

The State Education Assistance Authority of Virginia reported [175] 
that approximately 29 percent of its borrowers were women. Figures on 
841 loans are as follows: men, 601 (single, 488; married, 113); women, 
240 (single, 226; married, 14). 

The Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance Corporation re- 
ported [78] 21 percent of its borrowers were females, 20 percent were 
married, and 29 percent were veterans. The average age of the bor- 
rowers was 22.35 years. By class rank, percentages were: sophomores, 
29 percent; juniors, 26 percent; middlers (third year in five-year pro- 
gram), 1 percent; seniors, 30 percent; and graduate students, 14 per- 
cent. As of May 1962 a total of 12,808 loans had been approved by 
MHEAC, with a total value of $5,859,973. (MHEAC was organized 
in 1956.) Loans repaid number 2,857; loans outstanding, 9,714; loans 
renewed, 5,799; and borrowers who have defaulted, 56. 



Who gets employment? 

The relationship between income from employment and college at- 
tendance is difficult to analyze. Undoubtedly many students hold jobs, 
some probably full time, and still attend college full time, although the 
university may have no record of such jobs. At the other extreme is the 
practice of many financial aid offices to make scholarships and/or loans 
available only to those who do work part time. 

The University of Illinois study [168] reported that of an average 
income of $872 among single students during the semester, 20 percent, 
or $173, came from earnings. Among married male students the amounts 
were considerably higher; the wife’s earnings were $436 and the stu- 
dent’s were $471, accounting for 52 percent of the $1,744 income in 
the second semester of 1959-60. For single students, the earnings ex- 
ceeded the total of scholarships, awards, and loans combined. 

At the University of Wisconsin, [66] of the resident students, 45.7 
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percent of the men and 42.4 percent of the women worked; and of the 
nonresident students, 34.7 percent of the men and 20.9 percent of the 
women worked-. It was reported that, as students progress from one 
class to the next, not only do a higher proportion work, but the average 
number of hours per week also increases. The median number of hours 
worked per week increased from 8.5 for freshmen to 12.5 for seniors. 
The percentage of resident males, resident females, nonresident males, 
and nonresident females working for the university were 18.8, 26.6, 8.9, 
and 8.2, respectively, whereas 26.6, 21.4, 23.8, and 10.4 percent, re- 
spectively, of the resident men, resident women, nonresident men, and 
nonresident women had worked at jobs other than for the university. 

Though the increase in funds — notably through the NDEA loan pro- 
gram — has been substantial, the “strength of college-administered aid 
programs is waning.” [55] 
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5. Factors related to the need 
for scholarships 

Whether there is a need for more scholarships — or a Federal schol- 
arship program can be answered only after a number of related factors 
have been analyzed. These include population growth, increased college 
costs, and average family income. 

Population 

So much attention has been given to the “population explosion” that 
no attempt will be made to elaborate on it here. A few figures on popu- 
lation growth and estimated college attendance will suffice. 

Table 14 shows the increase in degree-credit enrollment (48 states 
and the District of Columbia) in recent years, and the ratio of the num- 
ber of degree-credit students to 100 of the population group aged 
18—21. Projections are given to 1975, at which time the number of 
degree-credit students will exceed 8.5 million, or more than twice the 
estimated figure for 1961. Thus the increase in the next thirteen years 

will exceed by almost 25 percent the total enrollment of the highest 
year so far. 

The number of secondary school graduates is given in Table 15. 
The number of students — total and first-time — in colleges and universi- 
ties is given in Table 16. Indices are also given, with 1954 as the index 
year of 100. The accelerating rate of increase is marked and is higher 
for first-time students, showing a 63 percent, increase in 1961 over 1954. 

The relative increase in college-age population is also shown by 
Table 17, which gives the population, by age groups, for 1960, 1965, 
and 1970 and the percentage increase. It will be noted that the age 
group 18-21 increases 56.6 percent from 1960 to 1970. 

The increase in the enrollment of first-time degree-credit students 
was approximately 103,000 between 1959 and i960, and 96,000 in 
1961 over 1960, or approximately 100,000 per year. High school 
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graduation figures projected to 1965-66, show an increase of 669,000 
between 1960-61 and 1965-66, with an increase of almost 200,000 
in 1964-65 over 1963-64. Institutions of higher learning are con- 
cerned with the problem of maintaining quality education with such 
large increases in numbers. 



TABLE 14: Total Degree-credit Enrollment in Relation 
TO Population Aged 18-21, Fall 1939, Fall 1946 through Fall 
1961, AND Projected to 1975; Contiguous United States 



Fall of 
Year 


Estimated 
Population, 
Aged 18-21* 
(in thousands) 


Total 

Degree-credit 

Enrollment 


Ratio: Number of 
Students to 100 
of Population 
Aged 18-2 It 


1939 


9,582 


1,364,815:1: 


14.2 


1946 


9,403 


2,078,095$ 


22.1 


1947 


9, lie 


2,338,226 


25.2 


1948 


9,144 


2,403,396 


26.3 


1949 


8,990 


2,444,900 


27.2 


1950 


8,948 


2,281,298 


25.5 


1951 


8,763 


2,101,962 


24.0 


1952 


8,576 


2,134,242 


24.9 


1953 


8,487 


2,231,054 


26.3 


1954 


8,494 


2,446,693§ 


28.8 


1955 


8,577 


2,653,034§ 


30.9 


1956 


8,780 


2,918,212 


33.2 


1957 


8,935 


3,036,938 


34.0 


1958 


9,063 


3,226,038 


35.6 


1959 


9,293 


3,364,861 


36.2 


1960 


9,605 


3,570,018 


37.2 


1961.... 


10,231 


3,845,956 


37.6 


Project ions : 






42.8 


1965 


12,153 


5,203,000 


1970 


14,573 


6,936,000 


47.6 


1975 


(II) 


8,588,000 


(II) 



Degree-credit extension students were excluded from enroll- 
ment surveys prior to 1953. 

* As of July I. Includes Armed Forces overseas. The population data were 
compiled from raw data supplied by the Bureau of the Census, 

t Ratio figures should not be interpreted as percentages. This age group is 
merely used as a basis for comparing college enrollment with population. Actu- 
ally, in 1960, 20-25 percent of 18-21 -year-olds were estimated to be in college, 
t Estimated, 

§ Enrollment data for 1954 and 1955 have been adjusted to fit the 1956 reclassi- 
fication of institutions by type. 

II 18-21 age group data not provided. 

Sources: U.S. Office of Education, Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Edtica- 
tiofiy 1960 ^ Analytic Report^ OE-54007, Circ, 652 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1961), pp, 9 and 12, ^^Opening College Enrollment — Fall 1961,” 
Higher Education^ January- February 1962, p. 12. U,S, Office of Education sup- 
plied enrollment figure for 1961 and projections. 
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TABLE 15: High School Graduates,* by Sex, 1939-40 to 
1955-56 AND Projected to 1965-66; Continental United States 



Years 


Total 


Boys 


1939-40 


1,221,475 

1,242,375 

1,019,233 

1,080,033 

1,189,909 

1,199,700 

1,196,500 

1,276,100 

1,414,800 


57 c 71 c 


1941-42 


J / 0 j / JLO 
Kjf: 717 


1943-44 


J /u , / I t 
AJ'l Q 7 I 


1945-46 




1947-48 


‘tuu , ydLXj 


1949-50 


00 J 

570,700 

569,200 

snn 


1951-52 


1953-54 


1955-56 


fiiQ son 


Projections: 

1956-57 


\j / y y jyjyj 

701 non 


1.458.000 

1.522.000 

1.639.000 

1.803.000 

1.873.000 

1.880.000 

1.972.000 

2.309.000 

2.508.000 

2.542.000 


1957-58 


711 non 


1958-59 


/ . 3 J j wu 

7 «c 000 


1959-60 


/ 00 j uuu 

QAQ 000 


1960-61 


OUO J uuu 

903.000 

908.000 
osa nnn 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1,119,000 
1,218,000 
1 7'ia nnn 


1964-65 


1965-66 







Girls 



642,757 

665,658 

595,262 

613,107 

627,046 

629,000 

627.300 
663,600 

735.300 



757.000 

791.000 

851.000 

935.000 

970.000 

972.000 

1,018,000 

1.190.000 

1.290.000 

1.308.000 



Total high school graduates include those from public and nonpublic schools, 
also those from regular and nonregular schools (such as practice schools of 
tcach^l^raming institutions, residential schools for exceptional children, etc,)/* 
U,S, Office of Education. » / 

Sources: For 1940-^56: U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States j 1954-56 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1961), 
chap. 1, p. 32. For 1957-66, U.S, Office of Education, “Projection of Total High 
School Graduates, Continental U.S., 1957-66/* Reference, Estimates, and Pro- 
jections Section (Dittoed; Washington: The Office, 1959). 



Cost of attending college 

Practically everyone who can read knows that college costs are in- 
creasing, but the extent of the increase is not so well known. Also an 
incorrect impression may have been given of the number of institutions 
with relatively low costs. 

The U.S. Office of Education made a study [55] of charges, 1961-62, 
of 1,454 institutions, of which 546 were public and 908 were private. 
The study dealt with tuition and required fees which were charged the 
typical full-time undergraduate student for the full 1961 academic 
year. In public institutions, in the academic year 1961-62 about 10 
percent charged $300 or more per year and about 25 percent charged 
under $100. More specifically, 71.8 percent of the universities, 88.5 
percent of the liberal arts colleges, 97.7 percent of the teachers col- 
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TABLE 16: Total and First-time Enrollment qf Degree-credit 
Students* in All Institutions; Fall 1939 and Fall 1946 
THROUGH Fall 1961 ; Aggregate United States 



Fall 1954^ 100 



Year 


Total 

Opening Enrollment 


First-time 

Opening Enrollment 


Number 


Index 


Number 


Index 


1939f 


1,364,815 


55 


381,390 


60 


1946t 


2,078,095 


84 


696,419 


no 


1947T 


2,338,226 


95 


592,846 


94 


1948 


2,408,249 


98 


568,768 


90 


1949 


2,456,841 


too 


557,856 


88 


1950 


2,296,592 


93 


516,836 


82 


1951 


2,116,440 


86 


472,025 


75 


1952 


2,148,284 


87 


536,879 


85 


1953* 


2,250,701 


91 


571,533 


91 


1954f 


2,468,596 


100 


631,122 


100 


1955| 


2,678,623 


109 


675,060 


107 


1956 


2,946,985 


119 


723,178 


115 


1957 


3,068,417 


124 


729,725 


116 


1958 


3,258,556 


132 


781,075 


124 


1959 


3,402,297 


138 


826,969 


131 


1960 


3,610,007 


146 


929,823 


147 


1961 


3,891,230 


158 


1 ,026,087 


163 


1962 


4,206,672 


170 


1,038,620 


165 



♦ “Dcgrcc-credit students^* refers to stiydents whose current programs in 
institutions of higher education consist wholly or principally of work which is 
normally creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher degree, and includes under- 
graduate, graduate, special, unclassified, or extension students, attending part 
or full time, day or evening. Prior to 1953, extension students were not included. 

f Data for 1939, 1946, and 1947 are for continental United States (contiguous 
states) only; figures for 1939 and 1946 are estimated, 

t A new classification of institutions by type was used by the U.S. Office of 
Education beginning in 1956, with enrollment figures for 1955 adjusted to that 
classification. In Circular 545, September 1959, the U.S.O.E. adjusted the 1954 
enrollment figures also, making possible better comparability of data for J954 
and following years. Indexes have been recomputed on the adjusted 1954 figures. 
Resulting changes have been minor, except for junior college data. 

• U.S. Office of Education, Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Educa^ 

tiofu I960: Analytic Report, OB-54007-60, Circ. 652 (Washington; Government 
Printing Officei 1961), pp. 1, 10-11. U.S. Office of Education, Opening (Fall) 
Enrollment in Higher Education, 1962: Institutional Data, OE-54003-62, Circ. 
697 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962)* pp. 2-3. 



leges, 68.8 percent of the technological schools, and 94.6 percent of 
the junior colleges charged less than $300 per year. When all types are 
combined, 90.3 percent of the publicly controlled institutions charged 
less than $300 for tuition and fees for the typical full-time undergradu- 
ate resident student. 

Like charges among privately controlled institutions are much higher: 
only 1.8 percent of the universities, 1.5 percent of the liberal arts col- 
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TABLE 17: Estimated Percent Change in the Population of the United States 

BY Age Group, 1960-70 ’ 



Age Group 


PoPUMTiON* (thousands) 


. Percent Change 


I960 


1965 


1970 


1960-1965 


1960-1970 


Under 5 


20,321 


21,632 


-^4,597 


6.5 


21.0 


5--] 1 


25,646 


28,257 


30,002 


10,2 


17.0 


5-13 


32,726 


35,767 


38,329 


9.3 


17.1 


5-17 


43,881 


50,136 


54,252 


14.3 


23.6 


12-17 


18,235 


21,879 


24,250 


20.0 


33.0 


14-17 


11,155 


14,369 


15,923 


28.8 


42.7 


18-21 


9,213 


11,960 


14,429 


29.8 


56.6 


22-64 


89,349 


93,562 


100,231 


4.7 


12.2 


65 and over 


16,560 


18,244 


20,040 


10.2 


21 0 


Total population .... 


179,323 


195,533 


213,547 


9.0 


19.1 



p.C. (excluding Armed Forces abroad); I960 figures arc nearly final for April I ; 

TnH iJ, fertility level (approximate for 

I960 and average for 1958-60) will continue, 

Source: Research Division, National Education Association, Population Projections, 1960-1970. Special 
Project on Financing Education in the I960’s (Multilithed; Washington: The Association, 1961). 

leges, 16 percent of the teachers colleges, and 23.4 percent of the junior 
colleges charged less than $300. When technological, theological, and 
other professional schools are added to these, the summary shows that 
in only 7.6 percent of the privately controlled institutions are the 
charges for tuition and fees less than $300 per year. Among these insti- 
tutions, 88.9 percent were reported as falling below an annual charge, 
in 1961-62, of $1,200. The report states that between 1957-58 and 
1959-60 the amounts collected from students in tuition and fees in- 
creased 13.8 percent in public institutions and 19.5 percent in private 
institutions. 

Average charges [150} for tuition and fees in recent years are shown 

in Table 18; 473 public and 829 private institutions were included in 
this report. 

TABLE 18: Average Annual Charges for Tuition and Fees 

IN Recent Years 



Yhar 


Resident 


Public 

Nonresident 


Privath 


1957-58 




$349 


$526 


1959-60 




377 


615 


1961-62 




432 


731 



The percentage increases, 1957-58 to 1959-60, were, for public 
instituiions, 8.4 percent for resident students, and 8.0 percent for non- 
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resident students; between 1959-60 and 1961-62 the percentage in- 
creases were 10.1 and 14.6. Percentage increases in tuition and fees in 
private institutions were, for the same periods of time, 16.9 and 18.9. 

In 1961-62 the annual room rate in public institutions was $193 and 
the annuar board mte (seven-day week) was $378, for a total charge 
(room, board, tuition, and fees) for resident students in public institu- 
tions of $756. In private institutions the room charge was $249 and 
board was $446, for a total charge of $1,426. There are, of course, 

substantial differences among types of institutions and in geographic 
areas. 

Trends in college costs as reported by the same institutions have 
been analyzed for four-year periods beginning in 1928 (1928 was the 
year of publication; data were for the preceding year). [7, 776] Some 
1960 costs follow: 14 large privately controlled institutions, total major 
costs (tuition, fees, room, and board), $1,855, an increase of 29 
percent over the similar charges of four years before; 20 large publicly 
controlled institutions, $1,316, a 21 percent increase for resident stu- 
dents over those of four years before; 14 medium-sized privately con- 
trolled institutions, $1,639, an increase of 29 percent; 12 small publicly 
controlled institutions, $1,143, an increase of 17 percent for resident 
students and 26 percent for nonresidents over the four years; 20 pri- 
vately controlled men’s institutions, $1,759, an increase of 27 ’ percent; 
21 women’s colleges, $1,814, an increase of 25 percent. Larger group- 
ings may be even more significant. Ninety-nine privately controlled 
institutions showed, for 1960, total major costs of $1,651, an increase 
of 34 percent in four years. For 33 publicly controlled institutions, the 
total major costs were for resident students $930, an increase of 19 
percent, and for nonresident students $1,243, an increase of 35 percent. 

In general, of the increase in tuition between 1928 and I960, one-third 
occurred in the twenty-year period between 1928 and 1948, one-third 

in the eight-year period between 4948 and 1956, and one-third in the 
1956—60 period. 

“Costs” referred to here are minimal — board, room, tuition, and 
required fees only. They are also out of date, since they probably 
represent 1959 charges. If the trend has continued, then some institu- 
tions would now have “costs” around one-third higher. Thus the 
ninety-nine private institutions would have, for board, room, tuition, 
and other required fees, an approximate annual cost of over $2,200 in 
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T “It ‘’““k" “““Id show a cost of approximately 

J 1,200 To these basic figures must be added the many other costs 
involved in college attendance. 

As important as the average, however, is the range of costs that 

“loin® institutions 

A i’nnrd, tuition, and required fees 

ranged horn $850 to $2,510; for the 33 public institutions, the range 

^ to $1,261 for resident students and from $800 to 
^i,/ 2 d tor nonresident students. 

do^T/'fl^’ ^ ‘he student may keep expenses 

down [/OA], such as by living at home and attending a local institution 
by going to evening college, by locating inexpensive housing, by part- 
1 1 ‘‘‘‘“e'ng or eliminating social activities, and others. Even 

Hi'ffi u t^t'uutions, the amount of money still needed may be 

difficult for many potential students to obtain. 

Unless there is a marked change in the attitude of colleges and uni- 
versities, substantially larger total costs will continue to be reported 
In fact, an economist has stated that “it is likely that tuition will con- 

tinue to rise both absolutely and in relation to the costs of higher 
education.” [5/, p. 117] ^ 



Income 

Obviously family income is related to the amount that students may 
have available for college expenses. Consistently, data reveal that 
college students come from the socioeconomically favored segments of 
the population. An analysis of national income should aid in an under- 
standing of financial aid to students. Table 19 gives the average family 
personal income after Federal taxes for 1929 and for 1947-60 in 

!L“tTi hy state, is shown 

in Table 20. Perhaps Table 21, which shows the income for families in 

of "^-‘ed 

that in 1960, 22 percent of the families had money income of less 

than $3,000, another 20 percent between $3,000 and $5,000. Thus. 

percent of the families had money income of less than $5 000 
per year. ’ 

The family income varies, by race and by geography, Table 22 
shows the percentage of white and nonwhite families by income levels. 
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1950-60, in current dollars. Although the percentage of both white 
and nonwhite families in the “under $3,000” income level decreased 
substantially between 1950 and 1960, by 1960 approximately one in 
five white families and almost one-half of the nonwhite families were 
in this classification. 



TABLE 19: Average Family Personal Mean Income 
AFTER Federal Taxes, 1929 and 1947-61 

(Current dollars) 

1954=100 



Year 


Income 


Index 


1929 






1947 




4-0 

77 


1948 






1949 




OJ 


1950 




OU 


1951 




o4 


1952 




QA 


1953 




QQ 


1954 






1955 




IIIU 


1956 




1 UD 
117 


1957 




J iZ 
11/; 


1958 




1 10 
117 


1959 




1 77 


1960* 




IZJ 
1 77 


1961* 




1 Z / 

131 



Figures include the average mean income of unattached indi- 
yiduals. Census Bureau definitions for families and unattached 
individuals are as follows : “Families are units of two or more 
persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption, and residing 
together. Unattached individuals are persons not living in institu- 
tions or with relatives.” 

• Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey 

M (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962), XLII, 

Wo. 4 (April 1962), 9, 16, ^ 

Table 23, which shows data for 1959 by regions, indicates the extent 
of the regional differences. Almost two-thirds of the nonwhite and 
over one-fourth of the white families in the South were in the “under 
$3,000” income level. 

However, as is noted in Table 21, there has been a rise in median 
family income and a major shift of families upward along the entire 
income scale. The percent of families with incomes of less than $5,000 
declined from 64 percent in 1950 to 42 percent in 1960. Those receiv- 
ing incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 increased from 30 percent 
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in 1950 to 44 percent in 1960, and those with incomes of $10,000 
and over rose from 6 percent to 14 percent. Despite these changes, 
more than one family in five reported less than $3,000 income in 1960. 
For the country as a whole, the average (median) income of families 
in 1960 was $5,620. 



TABLE 20: Per Capita Personal Income,* by State, 1961 
U.S. Average =$2,263 



District of Columbia. . . 


. $3,124 


New Hampshire 


. .. $2,130 


Delaware 


. 3,013 


Iowa 


... 2,124 


Nevada 


. 3,003 


Arizona 


... 2,074 


Connecticut 


. 2,895 


Texas 


.;. 1,993 


New York 


. 2,848 


Utah 


... 1,989 


California 


. 2,780 


Florida 


... 1,965 


New Jersey 


. 2,714 


Montana 


... 1,963 


Alaska 


. 2,692 


Virginia 


... 1,908 


Illinois 


. 2,672 


Vermont 


... 1,899 


Massachusetts 


. 2,598 


Oklahoma 


... 1,889 


Maryland 


. 2,472 


South Dakota 


... 1,875 


Colorado 


. 2,421 


Maine 


... 1,843 


Hawaii 


. 2,407 


New Mexico 


... 1,808 


Washington 


. 2,381 


Idaho 


... 1,807 


Ohio 


. 2,330 


West Virginia 


... 1,690 


Oregon 


. 2,273 


Georgia 


... 1,649 


Wyoming 


. 2,272 


North Carolina 


... 1,642 


Michigan 


. 2,270 


Louisiana 


... 1,626 


Pennsylvania 


. 2,261 


Kentucky 


... 1,625 


Missouri 


. 2,254 


Tennessee 


... 1,605 


Rhode Island 


. 2,250 


North Dakota 


... 1,562 


Indiana 


. 2,213 


Alabama 


... 1,492 


Wisconsin 


. 2,194 


Arkansas 


... 1,446 


Nebraska 


. 2,168 


South Carolina 


... 1,433 


Minnesota 


. 2,149 


Mississippi 


... 1,229 


Kansas 


. 2,139 



* Sum of labor income, proprietor's income, rental income, dividends, personal interest 
and transfer payments (less contributions for social security) divided by the Census 
Bureau estimate of total population at the midpoint of the period covered. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of 
Current Business (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962), XLII, No. 8 (August, 
1962), II. 



Of the 45,435,000 families, 1,134,000 had six or more children 
under 18 years of age; and, of these, 59.2 percent had family incomes 
under $5,000. Other comparable figures are: 1,081,000 families with 
five children, 49.7 percent under $5,000; 2,514,000 with four children, 
38.5 percent under $5,000 annual family income. When the figure on 
annual income was raised, 69.1 percent of those with six or more 
children, 65.4 percent of those with five children and 55.2 percent of 
those with four children fell under $6,000 per year. [ 134 ] 
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The relationships between income and college costs for selected 
years are shown in table 24 and in Figure 2. The data for 1954-55 
are used as an index year, or 100, Per capita disposable income data 
are shown for several years. Average family disposable income data 
are not available over the same span of years, but they show the same 



TABLE 21: Families,* by Total Money Income in Constant (1960) Dollars 

FOR THE United States, 1947-60 



Year 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952.... . 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959t... 

1960t... 



Total 

Families 

(thou- 

sands) 



37,237 

38,624 

39,303 

39,929 

40,578 

40,832 

41.202 
41,934 
42,843 
43,445 
43,714 

44.202 
45,062 
45,435 



Percent of Families By IncomeI' 



Under 

$3,000 



33 

34 

35 
32 
30 
29 

27 

28 
25 
23 
23 
23 
22 
22 



$3,000- 

$4,999 



32 

33 
33 
32 
32 
31 
28 
28 
26 
24 
24 
24 
21 
20 



$5,000- 

$6,999 



18 

18 

17 

19 

20 
21 
22 
21 
23 

23 
25 

24 
24- 
24 



$7,000- 

$9,999 



10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

15 

17 

19 

18 
18 

20 
20 



$ 10 , 000 - 

$14,999 



$15,000 
and Over 



4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
8 
8 

10 

10 



6 

5 

5 

6 



Median 

Family 

Income 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 



$4,017 

3,917 

3,856 

4,093 

4,238 

4,329 

4,695 

4,587 

4,892 

5,206 

5,213 

5,211 

5,496 

5,620 



Since indexes for various income levels have not been developed, the consumer price 
index (showing price changes m goods and services bought by urban ‘wage earner^ and 
clerical worker families’ . . . about two-fifths of the total United States population ”) 

has been used for conversion of income figures in terms of 1960 dollars. No adjustment 
has been possible for savings an^d income tax payments included in family income data 

shown, particularly in the income range over 
$10,000, are to be regarded as approximations and should be used with caution 



incluS'^"'^' than inmates of institutions, not living with relatives) are not 

. Pf'Of to deductions for taxes. Incomes for other years were converted to 1960 

dolfars on basis of chanr® m consumer price index. See note above, 
t Data for 1959 and I960 include Alaska and Hawaii. Source, p. I. 



Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Income of Families and Persons in 
^e United States: 1960, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 37 (Jan. 17 1962) (Washincton- 
Government Printing Office, 1962), pp, 1 - 4 . • w, MozMwasnington. 



trend. (Tuition data were not available in 1943-44.) Relative to 
1954-55, tuition and fees have been increasing at a more rapid rate 
than either income measures in both the 33 public and the 99 private 
institutions studied. Indices of charges for room and board are given 
in the table but not the figure. Room and board charges have not 
risen as rapidly as have tuition and required fees, but the rise is roughly 






1 
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that of income data. College costs, for these institutions, are not avail- 
able after 1958-59, but, as reported earlier, other studies have shown 
a continued increase in college costs since 1954-55. 



TABLE 22: Percent* of White and Nonwhite Families, 
BY Income Level, Aggregate United States, 1950-60 

(Current dollars) 



Year 


Under 

$3,000 


$3,000- 

$4,999 


$5,000- 

$6,999 


$7,000- 

$9,999 


Over 

$10,000 


1950f 












White 


53.4 


29,0 


10.8 


4,2 


2.6 


Nonwhite 


87.5 


9.8 


2,0 


0.5 


1952 






White 


29.3 


35.1 


20.9 


9,9 


4.6 


Non white 

1954 


66.7 


23.8 


7.1 


8.8 


.7 


White 


28.9 


31,3 


21.6 


11.9 


6.3 


Non white 

1956 


60.3 


27,7 


8,9 


3.1 


,9 


White : . . 


22.6 


27,5 


24.7 


16.7 


8.6 


Nonwhite 


56.4 


26.3 


11.6 


4.7 


1.0 


1958 






White 


21 .'2 


24.6 


25.7 


17.9 


10.7 


Non white 


54.0 


'•■35.7 


12.1 


5.8 


2.3 


1960 




White. . ; 


19.1 


19.9 


24.5 


21.3 


15,3 


Non white 


46.5 


24,4 


15.4 


8.7 


4.9 



* May not add to 100 percent because of rounding, 
t Families and unrelated individuals, adjusted for those not reporting. 



Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sicitistkai Ahstwt o 
the United States (Washington; Government Printing Office, various years). 



TABLE 23: Percent* of Regional White and Nonwhite Families, 
BY Income Level, Aggregate United States, 1959 

(Current dollars) 



Income Level 


WEST 


Northeast 


North Central 


South 


wt 


Nt 


W 


N 


W 


N 


W 


N 


Under $3,000 i , . . . 


14,9 


26.1 


13,3 


28,9 


17.8 


32,9 


26.9 


62.8 


$3,000-$4,999 


17,7 


24.7 


19.3 


30.5 


19.2 


26.9 


23,0 


22.6 


$5,000~$6,999 


24.0 


21.6 


25.6 


21.2 


24.8 


21,1 


21,4 


8.6 


$7,000-$9,999 


23,9 


16.7 


23.2 


13.4 


22.2 


13,1 


16.7 


4.3 


$10,000 and over 


19.5 


10.9 


18,6 


6.0 


16,1 


6.0 


12.0 


1.7 



• May not add to 100 percent because of rounding, 
t W- percentage of white families; N== percentage of nonwhite families. 



Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S, Census of the Population: 1960, 
United States Summary, PC(I)-1C (Washington: Government Printing Office^ p. 244. 
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Index 



160- 



Per capita disposable income 

Public institutions, resident , 
tuition and fees /, 

— Private institutions, tuition // 
and fees 



100 






•o 



•O' 



FIG. 2. ^Indices of Per Capita Disposable Income and College Tuition and Fees 

1954 - 55 = 100 

Another consideration under “need” is that of national welfare. The 
relationship between education and national welfare — including eco- 
nomic welfare — has been more appropriately discussed elsewhere. [49] 
A very interesting article on traditions and trends in student support 
stated that the “whole fabric of student aid has developed in response 
to the challenges that adhere iri-being a democracy.” [115] Another 
writer has pointed out that: 

The provision of educational opportunity for all, regardless of social 
or economic class, is one of the basic ideals of democracy. This demo- 
cratic ideal is reinforced by economic necessity. In the document that 
called this Conference together, the O.E.E.C. [Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation] states that “coui, tries may not be able to 
sustain economic growth unless all the reserves of talent in the popula- 
tion are actively sought out and attracted into needed educational chan- 
nels. . . . Thus the importance of identifying and fully developing the 
talents of young people, which is important in its own right, quite apart 
from economic needs, is reinforced by the imperatives of economic 
development.” [181, p. 49] 
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The National Merit scholarships were used as an illustration of the 
relationship between environmental factors and ability. Of the 831 
awarded in a given year, an examination of the occupations of the 
fathers showed 25 percent of them to be in manual service and lower 
clerical occupations. For example, 16 were farmers and one a janitor. 
The conclusion seems obvious: the large number of “lower” level 
workers produced one-fourth of the scholarship winners; the smaller 
group of “higher” level occupations produced three-fourths of the 
winners. Thus family background influences the achievement and moti- 
vation of the child. But “the corollary is that even in such a society 
there is a substantial reserve of potential intellectual talent that is not 
developed.” [181, p. 52] [Our italics] 

The Inglis Lecture for 1957 referred to the National Merit awards 
of 1956 and presented the occupational differences in a dramatic fash- 
ion. It pointed out that 12,672 “professional, technical, and kindred 
workers” produced one National Merit scholarship winner, but that 
it required 3,581,370 “laborers, except farm and mine” to produce one 
winner. Similar ratios were given for other occupations. [75] 

Although many factors contribute to these differences — environment, 
types of examinations used, motivations — the fact remains that they do 
exist and that they do point to a tremendous reservoir of undeveloped 
talent, a talent the country apparently needs. A large scholarship pro- 
gram with emphasis on early identification, early instruction through 
recognition, and early assurances of financial aid might lead to develop- 
ment of the wasted talent. 
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6. The philosophy of financial aid 

It SHOULD BE APPARENT by now that there are many “philosophies” 
underlying the awarding of what is called student aid. sLe of these 

Xtfd “1: d" ‘"f -P-' O*'’- - 

descriptions of financial aid programs. And still others 
are indicated by the types of activities that rLft in the alrding of a 

to d of 'ho awarded scholarships have little 

to do with recognizing true scholarship or with providing financial aid 

w rdfd o7th:r "T ^ -holal; 

Mss Amerll of a drawing-a lottery-has been mentioned. 

Miss America was awarded a $10,000 scholarship, and some of the 

unners-up were also given scholarships of lesser amounts. 

looked bf^?“® has not been over- 

are bled on bonI®fld“d'°"'' scholarship awards 

re based on bona fide desires to help students who need heln or to 

roWe'ldves'™'''’’'"''' ™ 

Scholarships awarded by the institutions, that is, by the colleges 
and universities, may also meet a multiplicity of purposes, only some 

aM^Wtet**'" “dusively related either to scholarship or to 

aid. What IS confusing is that the word “scholarship” is mentioned in 

sdi""l h " necessarily related either to need or to 

scholarship-for example, to get geographic representation in the stu- 

financial aid program in many colleges. There Is a substantial opinion 
to the effec however, that the neediest segment of the populatL is 
not gethng the financial aid; in fact, there is considerable eLence to 
prove that children receiving financial aid come from families with 
above-average income. Unfortunately, in some instances, nationally 
es abhshed scholarship programs have appeared to increase imbalance! 
rather than to correct them. In fact, the noncollege programs may have 
even worsened the situation. [757] 
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It should be noted that many scholarships, particillarly those that 
existed before the consideration of financial need became prevalent, 
were actually prizes for high scholarship Thus an award may be 
made to a high school valedictorian whether or not he needs the money, 
or a prize may be given to a very successful student in college simply 
by virtue of his high academic standing. This again indicates that there 
is confusion about what to include in an analysis of financial aid and 
of the practices relating to its distribution. 

Private agencies also have many reasons for awarding financial aid. 
The fact that the money is made available to provide advertising for a 
company does not condemn it, but one must separate the mass of pub- 
licity given to a relatively small number of scholarships from the magni- 
tude of the existing problem. A hundred scholarships awarded by a 
business organization may be very important to a hundred people, but 
these hundred are a very small percentage of the total student body, and 
they are not necessarily the ones who should receive the financial aid if 
the interests of the country are primary. Some scholarship awards are 
announced as if they were open to anyone when, in actual practice, 
they are limited to relatives of employees of the company granting 
them. Thus a company fringe benefit becomes reason for a general 
public announcement of aid to students. Competition for certain scholar- 
ships is often not completely open and many restrictions are imposed 
on the awarding of these funds. f 

It is, of course, not necessary that all scholarship programs have as 
their philosophy the providing of aid to the talented but needy. The 
National Merit Scholarship Program has been described as a means of 
arousing the public’s awareness of and respect for intellectual talent and 
in this way to encourage the development of such talent. [124] This is 
a very commendable objective, and one with which all would agree. It 
is well known that many of those who receive the National Merit 



The concept of need as a qualification for scholarship assistance re-emerged 
in the fifties. One study [ 87 ] refers to the early concept of charity; “Eventually 
the egalitarian will triumphed and the term ‘scholarship’ replaced the term 
‘charity’ ” and then quotes Frederick Rudolph as noting the change as “a substi- 
tution that took place without any change in actual meaning, for scholarship 
meant ‘needy’ long before it also meant qualified by scholarly excellence.” 

t Despite the variety of purposes for which scholarships are established, they 
appear to be administered and awarded with caution and sincerity. 
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scholarships would go to college whether or not they received financial 
help, but the stimulus to intellectual excellence remains. 

Government agencies have a variety of reasons for providing finan- 
cial aid. The GI bill is a most spectacular illustration of financial aid 
made available to veterans, many of whom wanted to attend college. 
A substantial percentage of college students has received funds through 
veterans benefits, and many still do, as shown by Table 25. It is ques- 



TABLE 25: Veteran.s in Training in Institutions of Higher 
Learning as a Percentage of Total Opening Degree-credit 
Enrollment,* 1946-61 



Year 


Total Opening 
Enrollment of 
Degree-credit 
Students* 


Total Veterans 
in Training in 
Institutions of 
Higher Learningf 


Percent 


1946 


2,078,095^ 




1,082,036 


52 


1947 


2,338,226: 


: 


1,235,761 


53 


1948 


2,408,249 




1,050,668 


44 


1949 


2,456,841 




897,546 


37 


1950 


2,296,592 




f 09, 249 


27 


1951 


2,116,440 




410,944 


19 


1952 


2,148,284 




275,652 


13 


1953 


2,250,701 




288,761 


13 


1954 


2,468,596 




374,365 


15 


1955 


2,678,623 




460,874 


17 


1956 


2,946,985 




483,339 


16 


1957 


3,068,417 




453,679 


15 


1958 


3,258,556 




385,916 


12 


1959. .‘ 


3,402,297 




275,262 


8 


1960 


3,610,007 




174,122 


5 


1961 


3,891,230 




102,897 


3 



* Fall data, degree-credit students. 

t Figures are as of November 30 each year. Veterans enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning are not necessarily degree-credit students. Includes World War II 
and Korean veterans. 

t Continental United States only. 



Sources: U.S. Office of Education j Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Educa- 
tion, 1960: Analytic Report, OE-54007-60, Circ. 652 (Washington; Government 
Printing Office, 1961), p. 10, and Veterans Administration, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, Annual Report 1962 (Washington; Government Printing Office, 
1962). 



tionable, however, whether this should be called aid to veterans rather 
than aid to education or aid to students, although students did receive 
the aid. The reason for establishing the program was to help students 
whose education had been interrupted by war service to accelerate their 
readjustment to civilian life. Undoubtedly many veterans who, before 
their military service, had had no intention of going to college became 
interested and were able to attend as a result of the money provided. 
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of scholarships which brings together the needs of the country and the 
needs of the talented students unable to finance their own education. 
In many of the examples given, the intermediary agency derives as 
much benefit as the individual or the country. In some programs the 
aid shuffles students among colleges without adding materially to the 
total numbers of students attending college. Criticism is appropriate 
when the desires of the intermediate agencies do not coincide with the 
basic needs of the people or of the country or when an erroneous im- 
pression is given that they are meeting these needs. 




7. The effectiveness of financial aid 
in reducing talent loss 



The pay-off question in the field of financial aid to students is the 
one implied in the title of this chapter. There is no direct and conclusive 
answer. There are many kinds of financial aid, many kinds of talent, 
and degrees of ability, costs, economic status, and motivation; and 
unfortunately these factors do not remain constant long enough for a 
conclusive experiment' to take place. If one could pick two identical 
communities, with identical economic assets identically distributed 
among students with identical abilities and motivations; and if one 
could be sure that these characteristics would remain constant relative 
to each other; and if one could assume that financial aid programs of 
whatever nature devised could remain constant relative to all socio- 
economic factors relating to college attendance; and if one could then 
set up a financial aid program under these conditions in one of these 
communities and keep it in effect for a sufficient number of years to 
determine the influence of such a program on students in the third, 
fourth, fifth, or whatever grade level is appropriate for deciding to go 
to college or not to go to college, then one might answer this question 
in a more conclusive manner. Even here, however, it would be relative 
to this particular community under these particular conditions and 
with the scholarships or financial aids of the stipulated amounts. In- 
creasing or decreasing the amounts by any proportion might, of course, 
change the outcome. 

Even a huge scholarship program with large individual grants might 
have its effectiveness (if indeed it had any) decreased or nullified by 
large increases in tuition on the assumption that students then had 
more money and could therefore pay more tuition. (Holding the indi- 
vidual grants to small sums would tend to reduce the possibility of 
tuition increases of this scope.) 

. Even if such a program could be set up, skeptics could still say that 
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the factor of motivation had not been measured. This would be true, 
for there are now no precise ways of getting at this problem. 

The situation is not unlike that posed by the question: Do public 
(or private) colleges and universities cause students to enroll in higher 
education? It would be difficult to prove that there is a single college 
student in a private (or public) institution who could not be taken care 
of in a public (or private) institution. Indirect evidence can be amassed, 
however, to point to the need for both types of institutions. 

So in the field of financial aid. Evidence is accumulating that finan- 
cial aid does enable students to attend college who could not do so 
without such aid, and that it therefore does tend to reduce the talent 
loss (as talent is normally defined). There is some indirect evidence 
that also points to the need for more such aid. 

Estimates of talent loss, as shown in Table 26, vary widely: for the top 
2 percent to 3 percent in ability, the range is from 8 percent to 39 
percent; for others (approximately the top 10 percent), the range is 
up to 45 percent. Not surprising is the low loss among the participants 
in the National Merit Scholarship Program. One report [130] con- 
cluded that the chief contribution of an augmented scholarship pro- 
gram for students of high ability would be to “hasten” rather than 
to increase college enrollment, but this does reduce talent loss by 
making talent productive at an earlier age. This report also stated that 
“new scholarship funds could materially reduce talent loss if awards 
were offered to less highly talented students,” and pointed out that 
the most important reservoir of wasted talent fell in the 70-95 percentile 
range of ability. 

Although the data may at times appear to be inconclusive, there are 
data that bear directly on the effectiveness of financial aid in reducing 
talent loss. In New Mexico a project [121] was begun to determine the 
extent to which scholarship offers to students who had not previously 
planned to attend college would affect their subsequent behavior. Sev- 
eral factors influenced the results, and the results are somewhat conflict- 
ing. For example, during the three years the New Mexico program was 
in operation, a cooperative program at the White Sands Proving 
Grounds for the training of scientists and engineers enabled many 
students to attend college who might otherwise not have been able to 
do so. The number of applicants to the New Mexico program might 
have been increased by as much as one-half had the White Sands pro- 
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TABLE 26; Estimates of Talent Loss among Students of High Ability 


'k * ' 






Selected Samples 




- - 7 










Date of 


Estimated 






Source 


Population 


High School 


Percentage 




, 


• 




Graduation 


Not Attending 
College 


( 1 
f • ’ 




National Merit 


Merit scholars (N = 827) 


1957 


0.2* 






Scholarship 


Finalists (N = 6,428) 


1957 


3.1 






Program 


Semifinalists (N = 7,690) 


1957 


5.1 








Total (N = 14,945) 


1957 


3.9 






Terman and Oden 


Highest 1 or 2 percent, by IQ, in 


1928 


12 








California schools 








S' 


Phearman 


Highest 2 percent by achievement 


1947 


8 








tests, among Iowa high school 






i 






graduates 






j 




Wolfle 


Highest 2.8 percent of high school 


1953 


39 








graduates on intelligence test 










Phearman 


Highest 9 percent of Iowa’s high 


1947 


.36 • , 








school graduates • 








1 


Iffert 


Highest 10 percent in high school 


1950 


28 








graduating class 










Corcoran and 


Highest 15 percent, by IQ, of 


1950 


33 1 






Keller 


Minnesota high school seniors 










Wolfle 


Highest 8.8 percent of high school 


1953 


45 








graduates 










Educational Testing 


Highest 10 percent, by aptitude 


1955 


30 






Service 


test, of public high school seniors 










Iffert 


Highest 30 percent in high school 


1950 


30 








graduating class 










Wolfle 


Highest 31 percent of high school 


1953 


53 








graduates 










Educational' Testing 


Highest scoring 30 percent of 


1955 


47 






Service 


public high school seniors 










♦ Two students awarded scholarships are having their scholarships held for one vear 
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t Percentage attending college within four years of graduation. 
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Source: Donald L. Thistlethwaite, *‘The Conservation of Intellectual Talent.** Sciemifi CXXVTll 






No. 332 (Oct. 10, 1958). 
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gram not been in 


effect. In one area there were not enough qualified 






applicants to use all the scholarship funds available, and some success- i 






ful applicants did not accept the awards. 










Despite the small numbers involved in the project, each year ap- ^ 
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proximately 65 New Mexico high school graduates, who had both the 
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required scholastic qualifications and a wish to enroll in a 


liberal arts v 






curriculum in college and who for financial reasons had been unable 






to do so, actually did enroll. This was approximately 1 percent of the r 
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high school graduates each year and was a smaller proportion than had § 
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been estimated in advance of the experiment. Lack of motivation and 
the varied population of New Mexico were felt to be strong factors in 
limiting the number of applicants. 

In New Mexico about three times as many men as women attend 
college,, but in this particular study women outnumbered men 103 to 
90. This suggests that the offering of scholarships did have a direct 
influence on women applicants. 

The selection procedures were checked to find out what happened 
to the applicants who had applied for scholarship aid but who had not 
received it. There were 292 unsuccessful applicants in 1953-54; infor- 
mation obtained on 242 cases showed that 173 enrolled in college and 
69 did not. Of the 173 who enrolled, 127 had entered with scholarship 
aid from other sources. Only 28 entered without assistance. 

Although the lack of orientation toward higher education, based on 
cultural factors, may be a greater barrier to college attendance in New 
exico than is financial need, the program brought about the enroll- 
ment in college of nearly 200 students who otherwise almost certainly 
would not have been able to attend. Furthermore, among this group 
attrition was substantially less than in the college population of New 
Mexico generally. Thus, whereas cultural factors may cause many po- 
tential applicants not to apply, there is the suggestion that among those 

who did receive help the motivation was sufficiently great that they tried 
to complete their programs. 

A recent study of Delaware 1/22] involved inquiries to counselors 
and principals as well as a questionnaire to the high school seniors of 
June 1962. Both counselors and principals tended to agree on the 
influence of financial and motivational factors in preventing college 
attendance by qualified youth. About 31 percent of the factors cited 
by the sample related to general financial problems involved in attend- 
ing college, matters of out-of-state tuition and living costs for out-of- 
state attendance, or related matters. Items related to lack of motiva- 
tion, lack of encouragement, and lack of a college tradition among 
parents accounted for 28 percent. Among the students, almost one- 
third (30.3 percent) of the reasons for not going to college could be 
classified under “cost too high for family” and “need/want to earn a 
living.” Inquiries were answered by 91 percent of the graduating seniors. 

A memorandum based on a nationwide study by the University of 
Pittsburgh [170] included some estimates on the effects of financial 
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aid. Approximately 60,000 high school students in the upper third on 
scholastic aptitude scores reported a family income of under $6,000 
and did not enter college. Between 100,000 and 120,000 in this top 
third expressed willingness to borrow money for college but did not 
enter. Data on aptitude, income, and college entrance appear in Table 
27. “. . . from 80,000 to 100,000 students in the upper third of the 
class of 1960 failed to enter college at least partly for financial reasons.” 

Further analyses of the data will be made. [171] Attendance versus 
nonattendance will be analyzed by sex, by various levels of aptitude 
components, and by various cultural and socioeconomic factors. | 



TABLE 27: Percent of High School Seniors not Entering 
College, by Scholastic Aptitude and Income, 1960 



Percentile 


$0-$6,000 


$0-$9,000 


Total 


90-100 


6.3 


11.7 


15.1 


80-90 


13.8 


24.3 


30. 5„ 


70-80 


19.9 


34.7 


43.3 


60-70 


25.9 


44.1 


53.5 


50-60 


29.8 


49.7 


60.3 


0-50 


37.4 


60.6 


76.1 



Source: University of Pittsburgh, Project Talent Office, ‘^High Aptitude Seniors 
Not Attending College” (Mimeographed; Pittsburgh: The Office, 1962), 



Another analysis of talent loss [707] concluded that among high 
school graduates on the levels of ability studied the largest single reason 
for failure to enter college appeared to be inadequate financial re- 
sources. Inadequate finances were responsible for one-third to one-half 
of the male dropouts, exclusive of those entering military service, and 
for about one-third of the female dropouts. 

Scholarship applicants who dropped out of college or who changed 
their status from full time to part time after originally entering on a 
full-time basis have been studied. [23] The population of this study 
was drawn from a pool of 1,188 families who had completed the 
detailed financial questionnaire of the College Scholarship Service. 
The frequency with which scholarships were received and the dropout 
rate was substantially smaller for this group than is customary. 

Inspection of the main differences . . . shows that the male drop-outs 
are distinguished from controls only by their having less scholarship aid. 
That is, on the average, they received about $200 less in scholarship aid 
their first year in college than did the controls, despite the fact that the 
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two groups are almost identical on the family economic and demographic 
variables and on SAT scores. [ 23 , p. 6] 

The discriminant function for differentiating the two groups by 
means of all 13 variables was not significant, but if the groups differ 
at all, they differ primarily on the amount of scholarship aid received. 
The percentage distribution of dropouts by amounts of scholarship aid 
received is shown in Table 28. 



TABLE 28: Percentage DisTRiBurroN of Amount of Scholarship Aid 
Received by Male Dropouts and Controls 





Nothing 


$l-$499 


$500-$999 


$1,000-$ 1,499 


$i,500 or more 


Dropout 


50.8 


23.8 


16.9 


6.8 


1.7 


Control 


30.3 


26.7 


20.6 


17.6 


4.8 



Source: Norman Cliff, An Investigation of Factors Associated with Drop-out and Transfer by 
Scholarship Applicants (Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1962). 



Additional indirect evidence may be obtained by a study [42] in 
process in Florida. The State Junior College Advisory Board is making 
a study of faculty — a faculty opinion survey. The study covers 92 
percent of the total junior college faculty in Florida in 1961-62. If one 
can assume that college faculty members should be included among 
those with talent, then it is appropriate to inquire into the influence 
that financial assistance had on their education. Faculty members re- 
ported that as undergraduates 26.9 percent, and as graduate students 
30,0 percent, of their income came from outside the family (self, wife, 
parents, and so on). Specifically, 9.8 percent reported that, as under- 
graduates, more than 80 percent of their income came from outside 
sources. 40.2 percent reported some scholarship help (including GI 
bill) as undergraduates. 

A recent comprehensive study [131] * is concerned with the talent 
loss among the National Merit examinees. In an analysis of reasons 
for not going to college it was found that, among men, financial need 
and military service were the major reasons for failing to continue. 
Among women the first reason given was financial need; second, early 
marriage; and third, lack of interest in study. However, by a wide 
margin, financial need was the greatest single deterrent among both 

'•'^Thistlethwaite’s analysis was in process while this study was being made, 
and he generously made available portions of his manuscript. The complete manu- 
script was received too late for detailed analysis of the later chapters. 
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men and women (42 percent and 39 percent respectively) and was 
cited much more often by students from families with limited financial 
resources. When the students were categorized by the estimated amount 
of money the family could provide each year for college costs, 56 per- 
cent of the men and 53 percent of the women of the low group (whose 
families could provide $300 or less), 30 percent of the men and 38 
percent of the women of the middle group (whose families could pro- 
vide $400-$700), and 9 percent of the men and 8 percent of the 
women of the upper group (whose families could provide $800 or 
more) cited financial need as the reason for not going to college. When 
asked whether they would go to college if they had more money, 60 
percent of the students from the low financial resources group, 47 
percent of those in the middle group, and 24 percent of those in the 
upper group said yes. It was also found that students with greater 
financial need applied more often for scholarship assistance than did 
financially able students. Students with high test scores also applied 
more frequently than did those with low test scores. The problem of mo- 
tivation has been somewhat diminished in this study because a test (the 
National Merit scholarship test) had been required of all those studied. 

Some groups could be recruited for college more easily than others; 
for example, men could be recruited more easily than women, students 
with high scores more easily than those with low scores; and, when 
financial assistance was offered, students from families with low re- 
sources could be recruited more easily than those from families with 
high financial resources. 

It appears that at least 60 percent of the men and 40 percent of the 
women not enrolling in college could have been recruited for higher 
education if suitable financial aid had been available. A more optimistic 
estimate, based on the time of decision, is that perhaps 80 percent of the 
men and 75 percent of the women could have been recruited into 
college if incentives had been provided as early as the junior year of 
high school, [131 , p. 72] 



To summarize, analysis indicates that students who received one or 
more scholarship offers tend to enroll in college more frequently than 
students who received no offers of assistance. Further, there is evidence 
that this correlation would remain substantial even if we were to parcel 
out the effects of all twenty of the background traits shown. . . . The 
results cannot be attributed to extraneous differences in aptitude, high 
school performance, or in frequency of applying for aid. Moreover, 
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JliM by supposing (hat success in win- 

collegc. [«y p 86J of decision ,o enroll in 



When we control aptitude test scores, rank in high school class amount 
.. f mathematics taken m high school, and such instrumental behaviors 
as applying for scholarships and loans, there still remains a significant 
po itive correlation between exposure to a scholarship 
attendance. The most plausible explanation of these results k th^^t 
scholarship offers cause some students to enrol (“0011080 wL louiu 
not otherwise do so. [ 1 31 , p. 285] ® 

The subjects were asked when they had decided not to enter college 
mmedtately after high school graduation. Eighty percent of thrle: 
d 77 percent of the women reported making the decision during the 

five ot the examinees were still considering college as late as the junior 
year of high school and that if these students had had “increased 
opportun.t.es to obtain financial aid m tfc Pme ttey MrZci 

[wT p PjI""”*"®"® “ “liege would have been greater . . 

Others have pointed out [ 124 ] that many students who were capable 
of doing college work but who did not go to college came from lower 
soctoeconomic levels and from areas where college attenda:; i! 1 
usual. Many of them were girls. “Apart from financial need lack of 
motivation ts the primary cause of their not going to college. If we 
are to prevent th.s talent loss-and prevent it we must_we must 

thf ri' 1 ™ “‘•lier counseling 

the development of a positive family attitude, and the timing of award!! 

Ar© pr©s6nt programs ©ffsctiv©? 

If the purpose of scholarships is to assist worthy students who 
strongly desire to attend but who cannot do so without financial help 
scholarships as they are currently awarded are missing the mark 
Scholarship programs to meet this need would not have to be large." 

Actually of course, the question must be related to the definition 

^d T h 1 ?’^ ^ S'-f'dcates are con- 

sidered the talented, the loss is very slight, for almost all of these very 
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talented people go to college. [93] It the talented group takes in the 
top one-quarter or one-third, loss is much greater. These students are 
less likely to receive scholarships even if they want and need them 

Furthermore, loss is not limited to the time of entering college 
Many students drop out of college, some for financial reasons. The 
evidence suggests that needy students are more likely to finish college 
with financial support, and, therefore, to the extent that this support 

IS withheld, the present programs are not working even for those already 
in college. ^ 

Talent loss also occurs before high school graduation. For example, 
a study [34] of New Hampshire high school graduates included , a refer- 
ence to those whose ability (by tests) put them in the top fourth of 
their class but whose underachievement was such that they were not 
in the top fourth of the high school graduates. Over 1 5 percent of this 
group did not even graduate from high school. 

Talent loss is not limited to the exceptionally talented: “New scholar- 
s ip funds could materially reduce talent loss if awards were offered to 
less highly talented students. The most important reservoir of wasted 
ta ent is found among students who rank between the 70th and 95th 
percentile in the distribution of ability.” [130, p. 824] 

Methods frequently used to determine need may not be the best. 
The extent to which need analysis has spread the available funds among 
promising students with limited means has been questioned [55] and 
t e suggestion made that need analysis may spread the funds among 
those m the higher socioeconomic groups who want to attend more 
prestigious institutions. It is ironic to discover, comparing the financial 
need of students from high and low socioeconomic classes, that students 
of high socioeconomic status frequently have greater “financial need” 
than students of low socioeconomic status, because they select more 
expensive colleges. As a corollary, it is possible that the flow of talented 
students to prestigious institutions widens the differences among insti- 
tutions. A more rigid determination of need (such as by relating need 
to Federal income taxes paid and taking into consideration the average 
cost of tuition and fees) might do more to reduce talent loss. 

Whether or not scholarships are effective is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of whether, under different conditions, the money could not be 
used even more effectively. The present “system” has been severely 
criticized by those very close to it. “Most scholarship money is con- 
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laiented student from one college to another.” [124] ^ 

to payTa^a mTorTac/ “> “"fusion .hat ability 

pay was a major factor in beginning and completing college: 

shjTrogmm mlnd'artr^^ Foundation agricultural scholar- 
wbere there is scholarship mcrrc"^ T 

a high percentage of college graduates. ’ ^ 

clulX^ha?’^emton%''^ 

high school graduates iu7cro“‘ gHf .'o' 

arshipri-nThe“years l936-195™showf agricultural schoi- 

earned degrees a. the bachelor; ^.^-’P-ts 

this number earned a master's degree, live percent a Ph D 

Sears study^frunriLtln thflp^^'peTot. 'oTabS'."’' Tf 

45 percent of the boys and 30 pe^rcent^of ^ I 

school completed an undergraduate collegt /ducafto; o7,/™” 

Perfnt, 55 percent of the males and 40 peri^nnf 1 ? ^ 

ated from college. percent of the females gradu- 

Sea^°qLlti^nnlhrfSrtLfth*’V^*’°*^ the 

tion was “substantial or vital ”^SomeT4 the founda- 

scholarship assistance wa7 in fcZ". '^e Sears 

to further education.” The NSF studv^ TA '"'tal incentive 

tion for High Ability Youth declared^’thj!^ l^uration of Formal Educa- 
of 17 year-olds, “the large'; P-cent 

appears to be inadequate financial resources ” ^'11'^ 
that lack of money caused up to one-half of th^ i ^ 
and one-third of the female!^ [44] ^ ® drop-outs 

One of the most interesting analyses of the effectiveness of fin. • i 
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were identified (all 10,000 finalists in the 1959 National Merit pro- 
gram). Next, from this group the 1,550 neediest students were selected 
by reviewing detailed financial information submitted by their parents 
and by screening out those from families who might be expected to 
contribute more than >550 a year from their income toward the college 
expenses of the student. Excluded from the study were families with 
the follov/ing characteristics: annual income $4,000 and only one child; 
annual income over $4,900 and no more than two children; annual 
income over $5,500 and no more than three children; annual income 

over $6,250 and no more than four children; and those with an annual 
income over $7,000. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the number of students 
of high ability but limited financial means who did not attend college in 
order to measure the effectiveness of offers of financial aid in securing 
their attendance. Only the very talented students whose high ability had 
been certified and who had evidenced a desire to attend college but 
who were found to need financial aid to attend even the least expensive 
institutions were studied. All of the parents of these students had com- 
pleted a detailed financial form, and 1,544 of the 1,550 students had 
supplied information concerning offers of financial aid and whether 
they had enrolled in college. 

Primary findings were: (a) 1,305 students (84.5 percent) were 
offered aid and enrolled in college, (b) 159 students (10.4 percent) 
not offered aid enrolled in college, (c) 30 students (1.5 percent) 
offered aid did not enroll in college. (No attempt was made to evaluate 
the adequacy of the offer. Most of them received awards of $100 or 

less.) (d) 50 students (3.2 percent) not offered aid did not enroll in 
college. 

Thus only 2.2 percent of the students offered aid failed to enroll 
in college whereas 24 percent of those not offered aid failed to enroll. 
The effect of the offer of aid on the college-going decisions of these 
students was significant at the .01 level. Of these talented students, 13.5 
percent received no offer of aid. 

Persistence in college through five semester^ vas noted. For those 
enrolling with aid, the loss was 16.9 percent; among those students 
enrolling without aid, the loss was 33 percent. The choice of college 
was also examined: 73.6 percent of the students enrolling without aid 
attended public colleges; 25.0 percent of the students enrolling without 
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aid commuted; 40.5 percent enrolling with aid attended public colleges; 
15,2 percent of the students enrolling with aid commuted. 

Another study [80] of College Scholarship Service Parents’ Confi- 
ential Statements and subsequent action by students also show<"d the 
influence of scholarship offers: a substantial proportion of the cases 
accepted the highest offer of a scholarship. 

The Merit Scholar, in reviewing the research program of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, concluded that the effect of a 
scholarship depends primarily on the sex, aptitudes, motivation, and 
socioeconomic status of the recipient. For students with very high apti- 
tude and socioeconomic status, scholarships seem primarily to aid the 
student to attend the college of first choice. However, “The main effect 
of scholarships awarded to students from middle- and low-income fami- 
lies IS to increase the students^ chances of attending college and to raise 
their level of educational aspiration.” [57] [Our italics] The Merit 
Scholar adds that if one takes the top third in scholastic ability as the 
definition of talent, then the national annual talent loss is probably be- 
tween 60,000 and 90,000 students. Talent is not lost only at the time of 
high school graduation; talent loss occurs at all levels. A program to 
change this situation would have to start at the lower levels and would 
have to be a concerted effort on the part of many forces. 

If financial aid does not influence students, then those who seek 
money for scholarships in individual colleges and those who make spe- 
cial awards (for students in mathematics, languages, the sciences)— 
and this includes governmental sources— must review the bases for 
their operations. If money does not entice students or aid in their 
retention, then these students would attend, and continue to attend, 
without such aid, and all such money is wasted. Obviously those who 
offer the aid believe that it has a positive effect. If financial aid will 
influence a student in the selection of the institution he will attend and 
his major field of study, then it must be assumed that it will also have an 

influence on students who could attend college with aid but who could 
not without aid. 
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8. Summary of data 

Within the broad scope usually encompassed by “financial aid to 
college students” — which includes scholarships, fee remissions, prizes, 
jobs, and loans— one is led to conclude that the funds available are 
huge. In fact, considering commercial loans alone, the funds available 
are almost unlimited. All that is needed is an adequate credit rating. 
(By extension, colleges and universities also have available for “aid” 
all the commercial money their credit rating will permit them to bor- 
row.) To include such funds in “financial aid to the undergraduate” 
may be questioned. More realistically, this summary will be limited to 
scholarships, loans other than business loans, and — with reservations 
— employment. 

Scholarships 

The U.S. Office of Education reported [148] that in 1959-60 colleges 
and universities awarded $98 million in scholarships (not all of it to 
undergraduates, however), while ten years before, in 1949-50, they 
awarded only $27 million. Thus the amount awarded by colleges and 
universities increased by $71 million. The reverse is true of Federal 
aid to veterans during this period. In 1949 there were 897,546 World 
War II veterans in institutions of higher learning, but by 1959 only 
274,990 veterans (of the Korean conflict) were in institutions of higher 
learning, a decrease of over 622,000 students. Peak years were, for 
Korean veterans, 1956 with 481,628 in institutions of higher learning, 
and for World War II veterans, 1947 with 1,235,761. In the fall of 
1949 total opening enrollment of degree-credit students in all institu- 
tions was 2,456,841. Thus the number of veterans in institutions of 
higher learning was equal to approximately one-third of all degree-credit 
students. 

An Office of Education study of state-financed and state-administered 
scholarships put the expenditures in 1958-59 at $11,727,988 for 
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scholarships and fellowships and an additional $4,588,183 in grants- 
in-aid, of which $4,506,203 were to veterans or their wives, children, 
or orphans. 

According to data from the National Industrial Conference Board, 
corporation support of scholarships and fellowships in 1960 was esti- 
mated at slightly above $17 million. [55] To these figures may be 
added some foundation grants, many scholarships awarded by indi- 
viduals and organizations not included in the above, and certain Fed- 
eral grants for aid to war orphans, Indians, and others. 

The most spectacular growth in scholarship funds may be found in 
New York where appropriations increased from $3,750,000 in 1950 
to $15,700,000 in 1961. In 1950 there were 4,962 Regents college 
scholarships in effect; in 1961, the total was 32,081. 

Loans 

The availability and use of loan funds has increased markedly in 
recent years Much of this increase may be attributed to the NDEA, 
to the publicity given to the advisability of a college education even 
on borrowed money, and to the practice of many financial aid officers in 
colleges and universities of spreading available aid through combina- 
tions of scholarships, jobs, and loans. In 1959-60, 52,322 students 
borrowed an average of $274 per loan from colleges and universities, 
and 115,450 NDEA loans were made at an average of $434 per loan. 
In 1955-56, 77,000 students had obtained institutional loans; the 
NDEA was not then in effect. State action through higher education 
assistance corporations has also increased the availability and use of 
loans, and to these may be added commercial bank loans. 



Employment 

Data on student employment are subject to a variety of interpreta- 
tions, but a great deal of evidence suggests that the American college 
student is a working student. 

In 1959-60, more students were employed by institutions of higher 
education than were granted scholarships [745], a point also made in 
an earlier study by the U.S. Office of Education [149], which reported 
341,381 students employed in jobs controlled by colleges and universi- 
ties. Studies of general student employment indicate a much higher 
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rate of employment, at least in state universities, than the figure above 
suggests. For example, the University of Illinois study [168] showed 
that 48 percent of the single men and 36 percent of the single women 
received some income from employment. At the same university, 69 
percent of the married men and 59 percent of the wives earned income. 
At Wisconsin [66] 46 percent of the resident men and 42 percent of 
the resident women worked, and for nonresidents the percentages were 
35 and 21. < 

Financial aid practices 

The most striking characteristic of financial aid practices is that no 
apparent dominant central theme exists to tie these practices together. 
Although there is no doubt that the education of capable people is in 
the national interest, it is not apparent that this is the primary con- 
sideration in awarding scholarships. Institutions select the recipients 
of the scholarships in ways known only to the institutions, and they are 
frequently in competition with each other for the same students despite 
recent efforts to minimize this. 

Evidence also suggests that scholarship funds are going to children 
of families with incomes substantially above that of the average for 
families in the United States. This may be due to the fact that high- 
income families are more apt to seek education and to seek higher- 
priced education, which usually is found in institutions with large 
scholarship funds. Whatever the reason, lower economic classes are not 
favored by scholarship funds proportional to their numbers, abilities, 
or economic status. 

When loan practices and student employment are examined, however, 
the situation is reversed. A great deal of evidence suggests that the 
people who borrow money through the NDEA come from low-income 
families. The NDEA is more directly concerned with problems of 
national interest and, in fact, is the National Defense Education Act. 
Little evidence relates employment to family income, but it can be 
assumed that those who work for additional income need that income. 

The college population 

The projected increase in enrollment — in fact, the current increase 
in enrollment— is well known. There will continue to be an increasing 
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number of students seeking admission to colleges. Assuming a major 
change does not take place, more students will be in college than we 
have ever had before, and certain consequences will inevitably follow. 
If the college scholarship practices of the past are to continue with this 
doubling of enrollment, a doubling of scholarship funds will be required. 
The alternatives are, of course, that a greater number of students borrow 
money in greater amounts and that a greater number of students work; 
or that the institutions accept in greater proportions those who can 
finance their education and pay less attention to those who cannot. 
This last alternative probably will be unacceptable. 

College costs 

Increases in the cost of attending college are well known, but the 
general population may not be aware of the total cost of a college educa- 
tion, for many costs are not directly related to tuition and fees. How- 
ever, tuition and fees alone have increased at fairly rapid and measurable 
rates. One study of a selected group of colleges showed tuition in- 
creases ranging from 22 percent in small public colleges to over 40 
percent in some of the private institutions in the four-year period 
1956-60. Even the large public institutions showed increases of 37 
percent. 

But in spite of the increases in tuition, it is still possible to attend 
a substantial number of institutions with very low fees. An Office of 
Education study showed that approximately one-fourth of the public 
institutions had tuition charges of under $100 for 1961-62. 

Income 

All data reveal a rising general level of income in the United States. 
The median family income in 1960 was $5,620; in 1950 the figure was 
$3,856 (1960 dollars). Even with a median family income of $5,620, 
a family would not be able to afford a college education for many 
children, and half the families in the United States earn less than this. 
In fact, in 1960 one family in five had an income of less than $3,000 
and another one in five, between $3,000 and $5,000. 

There are, of course, significant group differentials in income. In 
1960 only 19.1 percent of white families had incomes of under $3,000, 
but among minority groups the percentage was 46.5. As would be ex- 
pected, regional differences are rather marked. 
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Philosophy 

In the last few years a marked change in the philosophy of aid to 
students has occurred. Loans are now a much more prominent part 
of the financial aid picture than they were seven or eight years ago. 
Furthermore, the Federal Government has recognized, in definite finan- 
cial ways, a relationship between the needs of the country and an ade- 
quate number of educated people, as is indicated by the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Another significant change has occurred in the states, many of which 
now have scholarship and loan programs. Although state scholarship 
programs have existed for many years to attract people into certain 
occupations (such as teaching and nursing), the states have recognized 
only recently a need for general financial assistance; and large state 
scholarship programs are limited to those states with substantial re- 
sources. 
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9. Issues and implications 



The preceding pages have discussed types of financial aid, amounts 
available, the concentration of scholarship funds, job opportunities, 
who applies for and who gets aid, changes in population, the cost of 
attending college, income levels, philosophies of aid, and whether finan- 
cial aid is effective in reducing talent loss. 

Other equally important questions, however, cannot be answered 
by data alone. For example, is it desirable to keep the number and 
amounts of scholarships proportional to the population and, therefore, 
with a doubling in population assume a doubling in scholarships and 
amounts; or will the present scholarship programs be adequate because 
the greater number of students will make it possible to select mainly 
those students who do not need scholarships? Would an increase in the 
number of scholarships overburden the institutions by making it possi- 
ble for more students to attend colleges? Are increased numbers a 
burden or an opportunity? 

Does our society really need increased numbers, or a higher per- 
centage, of our population to be college trained? Should financial aid 
help needy students obtain an education because they and society need 
their educated output, or does our society have enough adequately 
trained people? Is the mobility of the population such that, because 
people tend to remain in one place, education, including higher educa- 
tion, is a local problem; or do people now have sufficient mobility that 
higher education is no longer a local problem or even a problem to be 
left to the states? 

Is it acceptable to deny access to higher education to a large pro- 
portion of our young population simply because their parents are 
unable to pay to send them to college? What about a philosophy of 
aid that gives to those who have and allows those who do not have 
to borrow? If “working one’s way through college” is good for one, 
should the opportunity be broadened rather than tied in with financial 
assistance to those whose parents are unable to pay for a college 
education? 
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Is the purpose of financial aid to make life somewhat more com- 
fortable for those who would be going to college anyway? Is the pur- 
pose to help an exceptional student obtain a specific type of education 
that will develop his talents and that is offered by only a limited number 
of colleges, or only to help an exceptional student attend college — any 
college — even one that miglit not adequately develop his talents? (If 
the former, are measures of the college’s ability to develop his talents 
available? Would colleges admit the possibility of such measurement?) 
Stated another way, is the purpose of financial aid to get students into 
college and keep them there, or is the purpose to shuffle them from 
one college to another? 

Can one differentiate between scholarships that help needy students 
attend college and scholarships that enable the institution to select its 
clientele? A college should use its financial aid funds to strengthen its 
program; but are its needs necessarily the same as those that would 
be met by a larger program, and particularly by a Federal program? 

Data alone will not provide an answer to some of these questions, 
for interpretations must be made in the light of one’s assumptions about 
the nature of education and its place in our society. A population ex- 
plosion; an increasingly mobile population; an ever-enlarging body 
of knowledge; an expanding economy; world-wide national interests, 
obligations, and responsibilities; and constantly higher demands for 
an educated citizenry are among the forces for social change. These 
changes must be considered before many of these questions can be. 
answered, for educational policy and the needs of society are closely 
interwoven. 

Is there a need for a Federal scholarship program? There is much 
resistance to a Federal program of scholarships for college undergradu- 
ates. This is part of the general resistance to granting aid to higher 
education, and yet scholarship aid seems to have even stronger antag- 
onists than aid to education in general. However, it is not our purpose 
to analyze resistance to or desire for a Federal program — or any pro- 
gram — of financial assistance. Rather, our intent is to analyze data and 
judgments relating to present and projected needs. 

This study was to address itself to questions such as the following: 

1. What portion of the college-age population is presently reached by 

available scholarship assistance? 

2. What meaningful information is available on the need for additional 
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scholarships and on the criteria by which these scholarships should 
be awarded? 

3. What are the implications for college admissions and for the ad- 
ministration of scholarship aid if a Federal scholarship system should 
be established? 

But this study is concerned with more than simple statistics on “the 
portion of the college-age population presently reached,” for the char- 
acteristics of that portion may be significant. 

The chief concern of this study is student aid in general, regardless 
of its source. A massive scholarship program might resolve many prob- 
lems, whether or not it is a Federal program. There might be ad- 
vantages to a massive private program over a similar Federal program — 
and, of course, the opposite is also true. Some of the discussion that 
follows will apply to any program. Federal or otherwise. 

Aid and the college-age population 

In 1959-60 the 2,011 colleges and universities covered by the U,S. 
Office of Education study [148} awarded 287,589 scholarships. Un- 
fortunately for the purposes of this study, it is known that these were 
not limited to undergraduates; first professional degree students were 
included, and at some institutions the proportion of seholarship riioney 
awarded to these students was substantial — at Harvard, for example, 
over one-third. In fact, scholarships ranged in value from $3 to over 
$3,000 with most of the largest grants being given by professional 
schools. .The average value of scholarship aid per student aided was 
$341, but the figure for the undergraduate would be lower. 

Office of Education data on enrollment do not separate under- 
graduate students from those who seek their first professional degrees. 
For this and other reasons (such as the duration of the award), it is 
not possible to compute the percentage of undergraduates receiving 
scholarship aid from colleges and universities. If one assumes that 
seven-eighths of the total degree-credit enrollment in 1959-60 were 
undergraduates,* then the number of undergraduates would be 2,984,- 
000. If one also assumes that all of the 287,589 scholarships were 
awarded to undergraduates (obviously a generous assumption), then 

* Based upon the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers study of migration [5] which showed 117,315 professional, 305,762 
graduate, and 2,519,925 undergraduate students— a total of 2,943,002, 
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slightly over 10 percent of the undergraduates received scholarships 
from colleges and universities. 

Other sources of scholarship aid, such as foundations, states, and 
agencies, are available to undergraduates and would have to be added 
to the figures above. However, it is generally accepted that most scholar- 
ship funds come from colleges and universities. 

Other studies might provide better information on the proportion of 
undergraduates getting scholarship aid. An Office of Education study 
[142] reported that 20.8 percent of the students received scholarship 
aid. In Florida [725] it was found that a range from 3.6 percent to 24.1 
percent of the students in white institutions received aid from colleges 
and universities; and a range from 6.1 percent to 11.3 percent received 
aid from other sources. In Michigan [60] in 1956-57 less than three- 
fourths of the financial assistance went to undergraduates. In a report 
on undergraduates at the University of Wisconsin [66], it was found 
that 15.8 percent of the sample group held scholarships; but the sample 
excluded commuters or students living at home, and thus one would 
expect a higher proportion of the sample group to hold scholarships. 

In a sense, however, giving the data above is begging the question, 
for the data are based on students already in college. In 1960 the 
ratio of degree-credit students to 100 of the population aged 18-21 
was 37.1. Not all college students fall within this age range, but the 
majority do; and this ratio may be taken as a rough indication of the 
number of students not in college and to which, therefore, the above 
data do not apply. 

In 1959-60 the estimated number of secondary school graduates 
was 1,803,000— and many of the appropriate age did not graduate. 
To this figure must be added the expected increase in the number of 
high school graduates— to 2.5 million by 1965, or an increase of over 
700,000 in five years. Whatever the situation today, the growth in 
scholarship funds must increase by almost 40 percent to keep pace 
with the potential number of students. Such an increase conceivably 
could take place, for between 1955-56 and 1959-60 the amount of 
college and university funds increased roughly 49 percent. [148] The 
acceleration rate of college costs, however, may require an even greater 
growth in funds. 

The increase in the number of college-age people is clear. It follows 
that as numbers increase, so will the number of people with high ability. 
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Doubling the total number of college-age people should double the 
number of people of college age with high ability. There are, then, the 
alternatives of selectivity versus expansion to take care of the increased 
numbers. 

Related to the above point is the factor of attrition. At the present 
time, a large percentage of the students who enter college do not remain 
there. The reasons for leaving college are many, but one reported on 
many occasions has been money. With adequate funds made available 
to those without means but who wish to continue their education, money 
could be eliminated as a factor in academic attrition. This is not being 
recommended; it is simply stated as a fact. 

Colleges in this country will have an increased number of potential 
students, and they will have an increased number of potential students 
with high ability. They may choose between educating the same general 
proportions or increasing their selectivity or their rates of attrition or 
a combination of these. With hia -.asing college costs and with increased 
numbers to be educated, proportionate increases in funds for student aid 
will be required unless the financial barrier — and at some point there 
is such a barrier! — is to become more restrictive. 



Information on need 

What meaningful information is available on the need for additional 
scholarships? Several answers are suggested by the data : .;i— the 
increase in the number of college students, assuming an equtil propor- 
tion will continue to need financial assistance; rapidly increasing college 
costs; and the large proportion of the population with low income rela- 
tive to the cost of a college education. A further look at the economic 

status of college students might shed more light on the need for addi- 
tional scholarships. 

At the University of Wisconsin in 1961-62 the median total cost 
for university attendance of a sample of single undergraduate resident 
students was $1,378 for men and $1,401 for women. For nonresident 
students, median expenditures were, respectively, $2,000 and $2,285, 
amounts considerably higher than for resident (state) students. (Means 
were higher in all the above instances. For example, the mean [average] 
cost for men was $1,462.60, or $84.60 higher than the median.) Per- 
haps It IS significant that 5 percent of both single resident men and women 
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had median expenditures of under $1,000. The average cost for room, 
board, and fees was $949-20, to which could be added an average cost 
of $87.07 for books. Students falling in the 5 percent having expenses 
of less than $1,000 obviously indulged in some economies. 

Sixteen percent of the undergraduate full-time students at Wisconsin 
were in debt: 7.7 percent of freshmen, 12.8 percent of sophomores, 
22 percent of juniors, and 28.1 percent of seniors. Higher proportions 
of men than of women were in debt. Of the sample studied, nearly 20 
percent (19.6) of the sophomore, junior, and senior men and 7 percent 
of the women reported they had been out of school for a semester or 
more after entering college. Of the men, 15.5 percent reported financial 
and 40 percent scholastic as the most important reasons for dropping 
out; and 50 percent of those who gave a second reason gave financial. 
Of the women, 35.7 percent reported financial raid only 14.3 percent 
scholastic as the reasons; and as a second reason, financial (28.6 per- 
cent) and excellent job opportunity (28.6 percent) were given. 

Many of the students were working. Of resident students, 45.7 per- 
cent of the men and 42.2 percent of the women were working. One- 
fourth of the working males and 14.3 percent of the females felt that 
working hurt their grades. 

Forty-five percent of the parents of the Wisconsin sample had in- 
comes between $3,0C0 and $9,000 (the fifth percentile to the median). 
Incomes of less than $3,000 would account for 5 percent, and 5 per- 
cent had incomes of $35,000 or more. Thus there are children in the 
sample whose parents have substantial incomes; but it is obvious that 
many of the students are barely able to get by — if, indeed, they do. 

A study of the economic status of students at the University of 
Illinois \168^ produced a similar picture. The University of Illinois 
figures indicate the range. Mean expenditures of single students, second 
semester, 1959-60, by quartile, appear in Table 29, and mean income 
and sources of funds for these same students appear in Table 30. (Note 
that these figures are for one semester only.) 

This look at the financial status of the average single student at 
the University of Illinois suggests that he has money troubles, that he 
is busy during the summer earning money to finance his education, 
that he has part-time employment during the semester, that he is de- 
pendent on his parents and relatives for about $70 a month, and that 
he finds it necessary to go into debt and to draw down his limited 
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TABLE 29: Mean Expenditures of Single Students at the University of Illinois, 
Second Semester, 1959-60, by Quartile 



Expenditures ' 


Lowest Quartile 


Median 


Highest Quartile 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Miscellaneous 


$ 25 


4 


$ 52 


6 


$ 87 


7 


Transportation 


18 


3 


61 


7 


161 


13 


Recreation 


36 


6 


78 


9 


99 


8 


Textbooks and supplies 


30 


5 


44 


5 


49 


4 


Tuition and fees 


109 


18 


140 


16 


198 


16 


Personal and medical expenses 


43 


7 


87 


10 


148 


12 


Food and housing 


345 


57 


410 


, 47 


495 


40 


Total 


$606 


100 


$872 


100 


$1,237 


100 



Source: University Committee on Student Economics, Student Economics at the University of Illinois; 
Where the Money Comes From and Where It Goes (Urbana, III.: The Committee, 1961). 



TABLE 30: Mean Income and Sources of Funds of Single Students 
AT THE University of Illinois, Second Semester, 1959-60, by Quartile 



Sources of Funds 


Lowest Quartile 


Median 


Highest Quartile 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Reduction of assets 


$132 


22 


$156 


18 


$161 


13 


Loans 


19 


3 


18 


'2 


29 


2 , 


Miscellaneous 


73 


12 


86 


10 


143 


12 


Relatives 


231 


38 


314 


36 


335 


27 


Scholarships and awards 


59 


10 


125 


14 


223 


18 


Earnings 


92 


15 


173 


20 


346 


28 


Total 


$606 


100 


$872 


100 


$1,237 


100 



Source; University Committee on Student Economics, Student Economics at the University of Illinois: 
Where the Money Comes From and Where It Goes (Urbana, 111.: The Committee, 1961). 



assets to complete the work of the semester.” [ 168 , p. 8] It is from the 
bottom quarter that attrition due to , increasing costs would take its 
heaviest toll. 

The colleges and universities are aware of these forces, and large 
numbers are seeking additional funds for scholarships. Some are even 
using money from current operating funds for scholarship purposes. 
Appeals are not limited to private institutions; many publicly controlled 
institutions are asking for money to increase the number and/or value 
of their scholarships. 

A comment by the president of the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration suggests the contributions a Federal program might make. 
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After referring to a program that would cost $280 million a year and 
involve 100,000 students, he stated: 

This cost is well within, the range of possibility in a country where 
money is always available for causes which are attractive to the public, 
and this cause is a worthy one. The money would be well spent. It would 
have drastic effects upon higher education as it is now offered and 
financed. It would, among other things, open the doors of higher educa- 
tion to the poor. [123, p. 60] [Our italics] 



The effect of a scholarship program 
on institutional income 

Would a Federal scholarship program be a way of getting money 
into the colleges and universities? One study [123] has suggested that 
scholarships and support of the institution might go hand in hand, “One 
of the trickiest problems in the student aid field, especially from sources 
outside the college, is the tie-in of student aid with the financial support 
of the institution, and the widespread tendency to confuse student 
support with institutional support.” [123, p. 55] It is easy to raise tuition 
and offset some of the possible repercussions by increasing aid to stu- 
dents. Although support of able but needy students is separated from 
support of the institution, this study warns that one of the effects of a 
massWe Federal scholarship program might be to encourage increases 
in student charges. (Although the reference is to a “massive Federal” 
program, presumably the argument would apply to any “massive” 
program-— Federal, state, or private.) 

Whether a scholarship program would lead to an increase in tuition 
may be debated. It seems reasonable to assume that a scholarship 
program limited to a small amount per person per year would not lead 
to a tuition increase as readily as a large grant might, nor would a 
program in which the scholarship meets the difference between the 
money the applicant has and the amount he needs to attend a given 
institution. It has been said that, the GI bill led to increases in tuition. 
However, the increase in tuition and fees in 99 privately controlled 
institutions was only 38 percent between 1939 and 1947, an eight- 
year period; and 21 percent between 1947 and 1951. In these same 
institutions tuition and fees increased 24 percent between 1927 and 
1931, 25 percent between 1951 and 1955, and 40 percent between 
1955 and 1959. In 33 public institutions percentage increases (for 
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resident students) were smaller. However, the largest increase was 31 
percent (1955-59), with only a 22 percent increase between 1939 
and 1947, a 19 percent increase for the 1927-31 period, and an 18 
percent increase for 1951-55 period. In dollars, the increase in the 
private institutions was $245 between 1955 and 1959, and only $219 
between 1947 and 1955, a period twice as long and one in which the 
benefits of the GI bill were large. Although the amounts are different, 
the same relationship exists for resident students at public institutions. 
If there is a direct relationship between the GI bill and increases in 
tuition, it is not readily observable. The GI bill, and particularly the 
fact that veterans paid nonresident fees, may have led to some in- 
creases, but increases in tuition charges are based on more fundamental 
factors and have continued in the absence of any large scholarship 
program. 

The argument, if there is one, should not be limited to scholarships. 
Should the practice of taking out loans to avoid disturbing one’s invest- 
ments become more prevalent and more widely recognized, colleges 
and universities might look on this practice as justification for addi- 
tional increases in tuition. Should this happen, loans as “financial aid 
to students” would widen the gap between college costs and what the 
needy but talented could pay. 

A Brookings Institution report [113] discusses the possibility that a 
scholarship program would lead to tuition increases and states that it 
“does not seem desirable to use a massive Federal scholarship program 
as a means of channeling Federal funds into the operating budgets of 
educational institutions.” However, “a limited scholarship program (per- 
haps 30,000 to 50,000 scholarships a year), designed primarily to reach 
bright students in genuine need, does seem to be needed.” [p. 174] 
By keeping the stipend low and limiting eligibility on the basis of tax- 
able income, such a program “would be of no real assistance to higher 
educational institutions.” 

It should be noted that the same attitude toward increasing student 
aid does not prevail in the graduate area. Here education in the United 
States seems to be moving rapidly toward almost complete stipend 
support, particularly in certain disciplines. There has been no suggestion 
that this support has led, or will lead, to increased tuition rates, in spite 
of the fact that most graduate stipends are awarded without considering 
the financial need of the applicant. 
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Are loans a substitute for scholarships? 

A large number of people are being reached by loan programs. The 
NDEA program, in particular, has a reasonably documented statement 
of effectiveness in aiding those who needed money to attend college. 
Possibly — in fact, probably — the loans made by colleges of their own 
funds would show a similar effectiveness. But when commercial loans 
are examined, one finds that the basis of operation frequently substi- 
tutes credit standing for need. Thus a distinction should be made be- 
tween loans that are based on need and loans that are simply investments 
and bear little relationship to need or to ability. 

Loans based on need have the effect of passing costs on to the next 
generation and of putting the cost of undergraduate education on stu- 
dents from economically deprived families. At the other levels of edu- 
cation this does not appear to be the case, for free education is available 
in elementary and secondary schools, and fellowships provide for a 
large segment of the graduate school population. Furthermore, as 
college costs continue to rise, the ceiling on individual loans under the 
NDEA may have to be raised. 

Loans for which the institution assumes a responsibility for collec- 
tion, as in the NDEA program, may in time become a burden to the 
institution. The period of repayment may extend over ten years (longer 
if the student enters military service), and students may move so that 
they become difficult or impossible to locate. 

A U.S. Office of Education statement [55] summarizes the status of 
NDEA loans as of October 1962: 

Information from the Office of Education derived from account re- 
ports of 1,452 colleges in the program last year shows the following: 
Total accounts on which payments or cancellation for teaching had 
been made, 25,482. Total repayments of principal and interest, $2.8 
million. In 1,100 colleges, all required repayments were made on time, 
and in 352 institutions a total of 1,989 payments due as of November 30, 
1961, were late. No institution reported an account as uncollectible, and 
as the figures above show, the 8 percent late payments were concentrated 
in less than 25 percent of the participating colleges. 

The lecord on defaulted loans appears to be good, but the time for 
repayments has not been long. In general, the longer the time allowed 
for repayment, the higher the rate of default will be. Thus both mobility 
and time — as well as low income in some fields and increasing family 
responsibilities — work against ease of collection. 
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Loans may supplement scholarships and in many instances may pro- 
vide all the funds needed. But they are not adequate substitutes. There 
are many occupations in which the income is too small to repay a sub- 
stantial loan incurred during undergraduate days. A large indebtedness 
might also prevent a capable college graduate from undertaking gradu- 
ate work or entering professional training. 

Graduate fellowships are frequently awarded without reference to 
the financial need of the recipient. However, the extent of Federal 
assistance through fellov/ships at the graduate level may not be fully 
recognized, for there is no central source of information about them. 
Some idea of the extent of Federal aid may be obtained from a recent 
description of the NASA program. [48] In the 1964-65 academic year 
the NASA program is expected to level off at the annual intake of 
1,350 students a year, with about 4,000 per year spread over the three- 
year training period. Tlie National Science Foundation has 2,700 fellow- 
ships in academic year 1962-63; the NDEA provides a maximum of 
4,500 fellowships, about half of them in science and engineering, and 
the National Institutes of Health has about 1 ,000 predoctoral fellow- 
ships in academic year 1962-63. Assuming a continuation of the agency 
fellowships at the indicated rates, these four Federal agencies will be 
aiding, at a given time, over 12,000 graduate students. Stipends for 
these fellowships range from $1,800 to $2,400 per individual. This 
total of 12,000 graduate students takes on added significance when it 
is remembered that the largest number of doctorates awarded in all 
fields in any year up to 1960-61 was 10,575. 

There are other Government fellowship programs, notably those 
designed to assist foreign students in this country. It is impossible to 
get accurate data on the number of foreign undergraduate and graduate 
students in this country with assistance from the United States Govern- 
ment. Some of this aid apparently goes to undergraduates, but the bulk 
of it presumably assists graduate students. The Department of Defense 
.makes graduate education available to some of its career people, and 
other agencies of the Government may also do so. The United States 
Government’s involvement in offering financial assistance in one form 
or another obviously affects a substantial proportion of graduate stu- 
dents. 
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Is aid to veterans a substitute for scholarships? 

Aid to veterans or their dependents has been, and is, widespread. 
Many states have laws specifically designed to provide such aid. In 
1947-48 half of the total enrollment was of students on the GI bill, 
the largest of these programs, and many veterans of the Korean con- 
flict are, as recently as 1962, obtaining educational benefits from Fed- 
eral programs. The war orphans assistance program also aids many. 

There have been unsuccessful attempts to pass legislation extending 
educational benefits similar to the World War II and Korean conflict 
laws to veterans of peacetime military service. These laws, if enacted, 
might aid veterans, but they would leave many problems unsolved. In 
the first place, the aim should not be to get more people into college, 
but to aid those who are talented but who cannot finance an education! 
Also, “Fitness for military service does not necessarily imply fitness for 
higher education, and such a program would benefit many men who 
could well afford to pay their own way. And it would exclude most 
women and all physically handicapped persons.” [113, p. 169] 

Is free or low tuition a substitute for scholarships? 

Is free or low tuition a satisfactory alternate to a large scholarship 
program? Does it make such a program unnecessary? 

It has been claimed that the free tuition of the state universities is 
the greatest scholarship program available. No one would belittle the 
value to the student of the low or free tuition offered by public institu- 
tions. But the terms “free tuition” and “scholarship” are hardly synony- 
mous, for such usage would mean scholarships were being offered by 
the state institutions to the wealthy (note that 5 percent of the parents 
of students at Wisconsin had incomes of $35,000 or more) as freely 
as to those of low income — perhaps more so, because those with very 

low income would have trouble attending even if there were no tuition 
charges. 

Parenthetically, even free or low tuition may have been a late 
thought in the development of the land-grant institutions. Jonathan 
Baldwin Turner drew a blueprint for land-grant colleges and- universi- 
ties in 1 850 in Illinois in a speech entitled, “A Plan for a State Uni- 
versity for the Industrial Classes.” He stated: 

The institution should be open to all classes of students above a fixed 
age, and for any length of time, whether three months or seven years. 
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and each taught in those particular branches of art which he wished to 
pursue, and to any extent, more or less. And all should pay their tuition 
and board bills, in whole or in part, either in money or necessary work 
on the premises — regard being had to the ability of each. [10, p. 10] [Our 
italics] 

In fact, the italic portion sounds remarkably similar to a proposal for 
a student aid program. 

Studies at Illinois, Wisconsin, the Michigan colleges, and the Florida 
colleges all show students in these institutions with scholarships. That 
so many state institutions have scholarship programs minimizes the 
argument that scholarships are not needed in these institutions. In 
Michigan in 1956-57 [60] state-controlled institutions made 83 percent 
of the awards, 3 percent were made by community colleges, and 13.4 
percent by privately controlled institutions. Fifty-seven percent of the 
grants by public institutions and 54 percent of those by private institu- 
tions were for less than $200. 

Even attending these public institutions costs money, and the amount 
is increasing. Office of Education figures showed average costs in 
1961-62 of $756 for board, room, and tuition for resident students. 
A Study [7] of 33 selected publicly controlled institutions showed, in 
1960, average annual tuition and fee charges of $245 and room and 
board charges of $685, a total of $930 for resident students, or an 
increase of 31 percent over the figure for four years earlier. 

Very recently the University of Illinois issued a report dealing with 
its future plans. They estimated a need, based on enrollment forecasts 
through 1969, for $3,000,000 annually in scholarship funds. [37] This 
estimate did not take into account the unknown number of able students 
who never begin college due to lack of financial resources. It seems 
clear, therefore, that even in the state-supported institutions there is a 
need for financial aid to capable but needy students. 

Criteria for scholarship av/ards 

The criteria for awarding scholarships is one of the major points 
at issue in a possible Federal scholarship program. There may be many 
criteria, but ability and need enter early; and there is almost universal 
agreement that the first consideration must be the ability of the student. 
Because public funds are involved, the use of an objectively stated pro- 
gram in which personal feelings or judgments are kept to a minimum 
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may be insisted on in the selection of those who would receive scholar- 
ships. 

Individual colleges and universities may award their scholarships on 
a variety of bases, including academic potential alone, academic achieve- 
ment (as a prize), geography, sex, special talents (music, art, athletics), 
interest in special disciplines (physics), or vocations. Governmental 
agencies have been concerned mainly with vocational fields (teaching, 
nursing) and with geographical distribution within the states. Individual 
donors and organizations use all the above criteria, plus any others they 
may wish to add, including limiting scholarships to employees or fami- 
lies of employees. In some instances awards are based on academic 
records (grades in secondary school), test scores, offices held, or spe- 
cial abilities. Rank or standing in the secondary school class provides 
an excellent criterion for college admission when the characteristics of 
the school are known to the college, and this might be used effectively 
in a scholarship program. 

However, on a national basis, objectivity in regard to ability might 
best be obtained through examinations of college aptitude and achieve- 
ment of the kinds now in use. Such tests are used by some state scholar- 
ship commissions, in the initial selection of National Merit scholarship 
contestants, and other programs. Colleges and universities also make 
use of objective evaluations such as those provided by the tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the American College Test- 
ing Program, both national in scope. Tlie selection of one individual 

the potential recipient of a scholarship— over another must be defensi- 
ble, and test results provide one basis. In a national program, with 
national selection (without reference to state or regions), the test re- 
sults might be the primary factor not only in initial screening, but in 
subsequent evaluation. Leadership and other personal qualifications may 
be too difficult to measure or to evaluate objectively when making the 
initial selections, and objectivity will probably be a requirement in any 
Federal program. In the actual process of choosing individuals, how- 
ever, test results may not be the sole final' factor, the National' Merit 
scholaiship winners may be selected for characteristics in addition to 
high test results, but only after the latter have been achieved; and 
colleges frequently consider some of these additional factors as im- 
portant— or more important— than test results. The extent to which 
a Federal scholarship program would have to exclude these additional 
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factors and limit itself to objective evaluations of college aptitude and 
achievement might depend in part on the extent to which regional or 
state selection procedures could be developed. 

The matter of screening or selection by examination only or by some 
other standardized procedure rather than by “motivation” or “leader- 
ship” may not be as serious as it appears to be for the following rea- 
sons: First, the initial selection (identification) of a group of Federal 
scholarship awardees would leave to most colleges the privilege of 
granting admission to whomever they wish — as at present. The identifi- 
cation of students through a Federal program might enlarge the field 
of potential selection, but selection would be the concern of the indi- 
vidual colleges. Thus most colleges would lose nothing in regard to the 
selection of their own students. In actual fact, probably no colleges 
would lose, for even those required by law in certain states to admit 
all qualified students would hardly complain about a selection pro- 
cedure based on demonstrated ability and achievement. Second, a Fed- 
eral program would only supplement all existing scholarship funds. 
Colleges would continue to use their present scholarship funds as they 
do now. No change in procedure would be required. 

Two of the most exhaustive reports on a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram were made early in 1962 by the Special Advisory Group on 
Federal Scholarships to the Commission on Federal Relations of the 
American Council on Education. Because they represent carefully de- 
veloped considerations, they are reproduced in Appendix A in their 
entirety. This Special Advisory Group recommended in its First Report 
that a given test score on a national test or graduation in the upper 
quarter of his high school class should be considered minimum academic 
standards for awarding a student a Federal scholarship. Concern is 
expressed in the Second Report over the possible heavy reliance state 
commissions might place on objective tests, and the group suggests the 
commissions should have some flexibility to select winners on the basis 
of grade-point average or rank in class if this seemed suitable to the 
needs of the state. With selection by state commissions, a national test 
becomes less critical. (The California State Scholarship Commission 
[20], for example, chooses students initially on the basis of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. Those above 
a minimum score [initial selection] submit a transcript of their grades 
and further consideration is given to their scores and academic achieve- 
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ment. In 1961 all selected scholars were in the highest 8 percent of 
ability as measured by the test and had achieved a median grade-point 
average of 3.63 on a 4.0 scale.) 

The second criterion applicable to a Federal program would be 
financial need. Excluded from consideration here are “honor” and 
“recognition.” This may be a highly com.mendable component of a 
national program— as is recognized by the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation — but the award of money in a Federal program should 
be based on financial need. The question of need, however, brings the 
additional ones of “need for what?” and “how is need to be measured?” 
Should a Federal program enable a student to attend any institution to 
which he can gain admission, and is “need” the difference between what 
he has and what it will cost? Or is “need” what is required to let him 
go to some college, but not necessarily the one of his choice? 

At present, much of the money available for scholarships is awarded 
on the difference” basis. For example, the College Scholarship Service 
procedures and those of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
consider need relative to attendance at a particular institution; and 
some state programs differentiate in amount allowed the individual 
depending upon costs at the institution attended. 

Can need be evaluated? 

Many colleges attempt to determine the need of those who ask 
for financial assistance. The College Scholarship Service, organized in 
1954-55 with 95 members and with a membership in 1962 of 451, 
has been a prime mover in this field. Member institutions have agreed 
to ask substantially all of their applicants-for-aid to complete a Parents’ 
Confidential Statement (PCS) and to report to the College Scholarship 
Service on financial aid offers made. 

The PCS is sent to the College Scholarship Service, which figures 
the need of the applicant. This information is then sent (for a nominal 
fee) to each college from which the student is asking aid. The form is 
quite detailed. Family income, assets, and obligations are carefully 
assessed, and the student is expected to help by his own earnings. 

The growth of the College Scholarship Service indicates the concern 
felt by colleges to award aid as fairly as possible, to minimize competi- 
tion, and to consider need evaluations other than their own. However, 
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membership is voluntary, and no institution is required to limit its 
offer to the amount computed by the College Scholarship Service nor 
to offer Qs much us is computed* 

The California State Scholarship Commission [20] uses the standards 
of the College Scholarship Service to compute the amount to be expected 
from the student and his parents. New York, however, uses net taxable 
income except for two categories, nursing and children of veterans, {106] 
The Parents’ Confidential Statement form appears in Appendix B-1 
and is reproduced, with permission, from the 1963-64 edition of the 
form, published by the College Entrance Examination Board, This 
form is revised annually by the College Scholarship Service, an activity 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, and is supplied without 
cost to high schools for distribution to students who have been advised 
by colleges or scholarship sponsors to submit the Parents’ Confidential 
Statement. The form may also be' obtained by writing to either of the 
College Entrance Examination Board addresses: Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey; or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, 

Recently an alternative system of needs analysis was announced by 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, The new approach is 
described as eliminating “certain value judgments inherent in most 
systems; is easily explained and understood; and, in the case of govern- 
mental agencies, is checkable” with authorization of family against in- 
come tax returns. “Quite simply, the system differs from others in its 
acceptance of the Federal income tax paid by families as the key to 
differentiating family ability to pay, rather than depending upon more 
intricate and involved concepts.” [33] The new procedure followed the 
observation that in uncomplicated situations in the middle-income ranges 
there was little difference between the CSS procedure expectation and 
the amount paid in Federal income tax. The simplified financial informa- 
tion form and information on the determination of stipends are re- 
produced in Appendix B-2, 

The system works quite simply. Where. there is general stability of 
family income (as is the case with most salaried employees), NMSC 
expects the family to contribute the same amount from income as the 
family will pay in Federal income tax if only the standard deductions 
are claimed ($600 per exemption and 10 percent of their adjusted gross 
income). In those few cases where the amount of income tax paid sug- 
gests a higher income than reported or there is a major unexplained 
decrease in income estimated for the coming year, the family is expected 
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to contribute an amount e^ual to the average income tax paid during, the 
three years reported on the form. 

Relatively few cases require special consideration in the Federal 
income tax approach to needs analysis. NMSC allows an amount equal 
to the annual cost of major, continuing medical expense directly against 
net income and expects a college contribution equal to the amount of 
tax the family would pay on this adjusted income. 

The new system incorporates all of the general provisions of the 
Federal income tax system and allows as deductible business expenses 
those which are allowed by the Federal Government. [33] 

Copies of the Financial Information Form and of the expectancy 
tables, and of other information relating to their procedures, may be 
obtained by writing to the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

It will be noted that the Special Advisory Group in its report to the 
Commission on Federal Relations (see Appendix A) presented a 
formula based on a “stipend of $800 minus income tax paid.” 

Whether an income tax procedure or some other procedure is used 
in determining need, the basic problem of “need for what” still remains: 
Aid to attend an institution of higher learning or aid to attend a selected 
institution. A related problem is whether the recipient of a Federal 
scholarship would be allowed to accept an additional scholarship from 
another source, thus increasing the number of possible choices of 
institutions. 

Should scholarships be limited 
to areas of national ,.eed? 

The academic discipline to be followed by the applicant or the voca- 
tional or professional field to be entered may be important considerations 
in a Federal scholarship program. National interest may require an 
increasing number of scientists, or engineers, or teachers. Whether 
scholarships should be limited to certain fields would have to be de- 
termined in establishing criteria. The National Science Foundation with 
authority to award scholarships in science has not chosen to do so, and 
New York State discontinued its engineering and science scholarships 
in 1962. 

A genuine problem exists in the determination of whether a person 
with tremendous academic potential in many areas but no interest in 
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“critical” areas (that is, no desire to be a teacher, engineer, scientist) 
is to be denied a grant which would go to another with interest in one 
of these fields but v/ith less ability. There might be legislative sentiment 
for grants iu restricted disciplines, but educational sentiment is for 
grants without reference to interest. 

Undoubtedly grants would be made without reference to race, sex, 
color, or creed. But geographic factors probably would have to be 
considered, and probably a percentage-by-states, based upon a measure 
of population, would result. Perhaps it would be possible to make a 
small percentage of awards on.^a national basis before state (or regional) 
quotas are met, thus achieving a compromise between selecting the 
best and selecting the best within states. 

Can — and will — the states 
do the job? 

The answer to this question is probably no. Those states with scholar- 
ship programs are among the v/ealthiest states, whereas the need proba- 
bly is greatest among the poorer states, for in these both ^'’mily and 
per capita income tend to be relatively low. 

Can — and should — the student work 
his way through college? 

Many people who worked their way through college seem to feel 
that because they did it, capable but needy students of today should 
also be able to solve their problems through work. They tend to over- 
look two things: The rapidly rising cost of higher education and the 
substantially higher standards. It is still possible for a student with 
sufficient ability and sufficient motivation to work his way through 
college — or to go a long way toward doing so. But it is much more 
difficult today to earn the total cost of a college education while attend- 
ing college; and because of increased academic requirements it is more 
difficult to get through — or remain in college — than it was in a past 
generation. The cost to a student in time, in effort, and in the sacrifice 
of full opportunity to learn may be so great, particularly if he cannot 
attend college near home, as to be almoss; prohibitive. And “working 
one’s way” becomes relative. Probably few of those who make such a 
claim actually did so entirely; many' received help in some form. 
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Studies show that large numbers of students today are working to help 
. pay their college expenses; (At the- University of Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, 91 percent of the undergraduate men and 77 percent of the 
undergraduate women had summer jobs. [S7]) A Federal program of 
scholarships would help only those whose financial condition makes 
It practically impossible to attend college without both the scholarship 
and employment on a summer or part-time basis (unless special pro- 
Vision were made for acceleration by summer attendance). 

Would scholarships increase use 
of college facilities? 

It is generally accepted that the greatest need in higher education 
today IS for increased physical facilities to take care of the increasing 
number of students. At the same time, it is widely recognized that many 
college students do not accelerate their programs by attending summer 
sessions or year-round programs and that many college facilities are 
rause, in the summer. As mentioned earlier, at the University of 
isconsin, 91 percent of the undergraduate men and 77 percent of 
e un ergraduate women found it necessary to work at least pai-t of 
the summer and, therefore, could not make use of the summer sessions. 

ift-een, percent of the men and 13 percent of the women reported 
employment but no savings. Of those with summer savings, the median 
for men was $437 and tor women $294, of which $414 and $265 
respectively, were applied to educational expenses. Both sex and cur- 
ncu a apparently were related to savings. Illustrative undergraduate 

IT,.!™ f engineering, $498; agriculture, 

$467, education, $333; home economics, $285; nursing, $225. Student 

employment was also related to program, .with agriculture, pharmacy, 
and engineering above 90 percent, and nursing under 65 percent. [671 

St rVT-7 increase summer enrollments sub- 

stantially It would be necessary to expand scholarship and/or loan 

programs and to explore other means. . . .” I„ instances the 

dditional amount needed would be very small. A Federal program 
of scholarships probably would have little influence toward expanding 
e use 0 present facilities, for need for summer employment probably 
would be greatest among this group. However, should a Federal pro- 
gram e approved, it could contain a provision for extra stipends for 
those who attend college throughout the year. In fact, the expansion 
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of scholarship funds. /or summer me only might aid in the resolution 
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Administration of a Federal program 

Possibly the manner in which a Federal scholarship program might 
e administered raises as many questions as does the more basic ques- 
hon.of whether .there should be a Federal program. In fact, the prob- 
kms of dollar amounts to the individual, method of selection, and 

n M °"'y ‘“hnical-administra- 

tion problems not too difficult to solve turn out to be issues of great 

importance. Thus, while some individuals believe the colleges and uni- 
veisities are best qualified to administer scholarship funds and that 

them sliouW be administered by 

CaWornt" r n™"' “ The Association of Independent 

hfornia Colleges and Universities in its Statement of Position on 

m stated: “The Federal Scholarship Program 
should be administered by the state scholarship commissions under 
the general supervision of the United States Office of Education.” 

The First Report and Second Report.* of the Special Advisory . 
roup on Federal Scholarships to the Commission on Federal Rela- 
lons represent a carefully developed proposal for a Federal scholar- 
s ip piogram administered by the colleges and in which Federal appro- 
pna.ons would be divided into state quotas using a formula propped 

bp H stipulates that the state quota should 

e ermine one-half on the basis of the relative number of indi- 
V uals graduating from high schools and one-half on the basis of their 
re a ive populations aged fourteen to seventeen, inclusive.” This ap- 
proach would tend to encourage college attendance by placing relative^ 

rge amounts of money in states where college attendance rates are 
now low and high school dropout rates high. 

Implicotions of a Federol program 
for admissions 

What are the implications for college admissions if a Federal scholar- 
ship system should be established? Before attempting to answer this 

Appeidh A.”‘ S"PPtem*ntary Report appear in 
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question it is necessary to point out that the implications would de- 
pend, in part, on the nature of the Federal systenl, the size and number 
of grants, eligibility, restrictions, and other conditions imposed on the 
administration of the program. Therefore,, answers to the question must 
be speculative. 

Implications for “college admissions” fall in two general areas: the 
numbers involved and the procedures involved. One can only hope that 
a Federal scholarship prpgram, pr any large new program, would add 
to the number of capable students seeking entrance to college. Possibly 
the most important single contribution to admissions that a large Federal 
program could make is through the assurance it would provide. If a 
large number of Federal scholarships were available to students of low- 
income families, children could look forward to college attendance if 
they could qualify; teachers at all levels could offer hope to talented 
students; and students with ability would be deprived of the excuse “I 
didn’t have the money” for not attending. This would have basic societal 
implications. 

An increase in the number of applications from the talented group 
should follow in time — not necessarily immediately — the establishment 
of a large scholarship program. This increase, however, would not 
necessarily* add to the burden of numbers' admitted, but it might add 
to the numbers applying. If the grants were small, they would cause 
little change in the numbers admitted to the more costly institutions. 
The identification of these students — both at an early date and later 
through the selection process — might enable some of the more expensive 
institutions with large scholarship funds to make larger awards to the 
students in this new group, and thus take them off the Federal scholar- 
ship list. If this did not happen, then the smallness of the grant would 
compel them to attend less expensive institutions. The “burden” might 
then fall largely on public institutions — state and local. In fact, there is 
some evidence that students of low socioeconomic status prefer local 
rather than distant prestigious institutions. 

But the addition of even large numbers of applicants from a “needy 
but talented” category should not place an unwanted burden on many 
state institutions. In the first place, many land-grant colleges have the 
legal right to be selective, and second, all of them (and all other institu- 
tions) should be able, if necessary, to accept fewer less qualified appli- 
cants in order to take better qualified applicants. If both of these pro- 
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cedures fail, then the institutions could — as they do now — eliminate 
the least successful students. Statements that a large scholarship pro- 
gram would put an increased burden on the institutions, therefore, 
seem totally inadmissible. The function of such institutions is to educate 
those most likely to profit by education — not just those who can afford 
it — and the addition of numbers from the “needy but talented” category 
does not change that function. In fact, for publicly supported in*^titu- 
tions, it is, in large part, the function. 

A Federal scholarship program would have by-products for the 
culturally deprived. It would filer encouragement, and act as a moti- 
vating force for more and better education. Its effect could reach down 
into the elementary schools. It should be looked upon as a conservation 
program, not as a welfare program. Both the individual and the society 
of which he is a part should be developed as far as possible, and the 
development of each depends upon the development of the other. 

The implications for college admission may be summarized as fol- 
lows. Small scholarship grants would not add to the admissions problem 
of expensive institutions because the grants would be inadequate for 
these institutions. These institutions, however, might divert some of 
their present scholarship funds to this new group and iipprove the use" 
of their money and, possibly, the quality of their students. Public institu- 
tions might, and should, receive additional applications from this group. 
Most of them have the right to be selective— to take “good” rather 
than “all” students — and would simply improve the quality of the stu- 
dent body by more rigorous selection. If that could not be done, that is, 
if the institution has to take all applicants, it still has recourse to 
guidance or to academic attrition. 

Thus a large scholarship program — Federal, state, or private — does 
not have to be a burden on the institutions. On the contrary, it should 
be a most welcome asset by potentially increasing the quality of its 
students, its processes, and its products. 

As to the techniques of admission, a large scholarship program 
would add little burden to the admissions office. Such programs prob- 
ably would depend on class rank or tests for selection. Admissions 
officers are accustomed to these. 

Arguments will be raised against the use of tests for identifying 
talented students, saying that talent cannot be measured by tests. The 
argument has some merit, for tests are not infallible; and some kinds 
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of talent may not be so measured. However, the argument is against 
the technique, not the philosophy. If better screening and selection 
methods are needed, they should be developed. Existing scholarship 
funds under institutional or individual control might be diverted to 
those students with “untestable talents,” This is one of the advantages 
of free educational enterprise — experimentation can take place. 

Increasing the variety of aptitudes to be considered in college ad- 
mission — and necessary to fill the needs of socieiy — would increase the 
number of potential college students. Research on ability, on college 
success, and on the needs of society should lead to refinements in the 
selective process,, but tests now available could initially identify many 
with talents which, at present, will not be developed. 

Implications of a Federal program 
for administration of aid 

There are many problems to be resolved related to the administra- 
tion of scholarship aid as separate from the admissions process. What 
should the award be in dollars? What should it cover? Should students 
be limited in the distance they might travel? That is, should scholarship 
funds be spent for travel?" Should the scholarships be awarded on a 
state l3asis? A regional basis? A national basis? That is, should scholar- 
ships be awarded according to some formula related to the population 
of the states? If awarded according to population, should the awards 
be based on total population, on number of high school graduates, or 
on some other formula? If national interests should take priority over 
regional and state interests, are these better served by awarding scholar- 
ships to the most capable, regardless of where they live, or by forced 
geographic differentials (as in the National Merit Program). How 
should selections be made? What agency, or agencies, should be re- 
sponsible for administration? Should grants be made only to certain 
categories, such as physics majors, or should they be open? 

Data and experience to date will help answer some of these ques- 
tions; but neither data nor experience can serve as a guide to answering 
others. 

The scholarship picture is not clear. There is no unified program of 
aid, no one source of information, and no consistent pattern to the 
scholarship programs in colleges and universities, in the states, or in 
the agencies. There are many programs and books of information about 
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scholarships. Several are listed in the Bibliography. [8, 39-, 41, 52, 72, 
73, 127] In only a limited number of states can a capable, needy stu- 
dent, unless he is in the top 1 percent, be assured of financial help, 
and then only because of action by the states. The situation that most 
needy high school graduates must face is one of near chaos and chance. 

Data on a study of offers of aid in ten colleges are given in Table 
3 1 . Although “in toto 27 percent of these awards were for scholarships 
only, in one institution 99 percent were for scholarships and in another 



TABLE 31 : Offers of Student Aid by Ten Colleges 
(For students entering in 1960) 



Type of 
Assistance 


Sum- 

mary 

Per- 

cent 




Percent of Aid Offers, by Type, 


FOR Each College 
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Scholarship 
























(only) 


27.0 


40.0 


99.0 


13.3 


76.5 


15.8 


6.5 


12.7 


16.3 


2.0 


23.4 


Job (only) 


.6 


1.0 


1.0 






.4 


1.6 




.2 


3.1 




Loan (only) 


2.4 


3.0 






,3 


7.7 


11,2 


1 .6 




Scholarship 
and job 


13.0 


9.0 




1 ,3 


7,5 


29.7 


13.6 


4.0 


.3 


17.1 


* 

51.3 


Scholarship 








and loan 


14.0 


31.0 






12.0 


16.6 




9.3 


53.5 




6.6 


Scholarship, 
















'■ job, and/or 
























loan 


38.0 


14.0 




85.4 


3 7 


26.8 


55.6 
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27.6 


72.3 


15,8 


Job and /or 










loan 


5.0 


2.0 








3.0 


22.7 


4.3 


■ .5 


5.5 


2.4 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 



Source: Rexford G. Moon and John M. Stalnaker, “The Business of Financial Aid,” College am! Uni- 
versity, XXXVn, No. 4 (Summer 1962). 



only 2.0 percent.” [90, p. 447] In one institution the average scholar- 
ship was $72 but in another it was $1,364. One report [55] pointed out 
that in some colleges as many as 40 percent of the students may have 
scliolarship funds, while a U.S. Office of Education study [7‘^^5] showed 
that many colleges had no scholarship funds. Sources of funds, eligi- 
bility, regulations, and types of assistance are almost as numerous and 
varied as the agencies and individuals making the grants. It is not sur- 
prising in the face of this complexity, that scholarship winners so often 
come from middle and upper socioeconomic groups — those more ac- 
customed to paper work. 

Colleges and universities appear, as would be expected, to limit their 
financial aid to their own applicants.. An aggressive policy of inducing 
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students to apply will extend the possible application of fupds. Area, 
state, regional, or national approaches might be less oriented to the 
problem of getting good students to attend a particular college. Finan- 
cikl aid to the student should be organized in such a way that the pri- 
mary concerns are with aid to the talented and needy student and with 
broad national needs. At present each Federal agency formulates its 
own policies and procedures and makes individual arrangements with 
individual institutions. The point is made that “many agencies are , . . 
in competition with each other for the services of the same students in 
the same institutions.” [87, p. 41] Each institution of higher education 
determines who receives financial aid and how much, although the 
College Scholarship Service does provide a central source of suggestion, 
if not control. [82] However, “despite the manful efforts of the College 
Scholarship Service, there is still fierce and expensive competition for 
top scholars in good schools, and no cooperative effort worth the name 
for the discovery and encouragement of buried takmt.” [82] Each 
individual, club, organization, or business that awards aid makes its 
own determination of criteria and of amounts. Even within the frame- 
work of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, each sponsor 
may— and does — exert a control beyond that readily understood . by 
the public. “. . . each of the independent Merit scholarships listed on 
pages iii through vi has its own specifications, and there are approxi- 
mately 180 of them listed.” [96] If diversity is truly the foundation of 
strength in higher education, as has been claimed by some, then finan- 
cial aid to the student must be its strongest component. 
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10. Conclusion 

There are economic barriers, and particularly socioeconomic bar- 
riers, which deprive capable students of a higher education and deprive 
the nation of their services at the level at which they could perform. 
The question is not: Should these barriers be removed? The question 
is: How should the barriers be reduced? 

Differences in educational opportunity will never be completely eradi- 
cated, but they must be reduced in scope and significance. Americans ' 
rightly resent the disparities of social background and the prejudices 
which limit the recognition of talent wherever it occurs. They will con- 
tinue to do so as long as such disparities and prejudices exist, [47, p. 7] 

The task is not yet being done satisfactorily by the states, by private 
individuals and organizations, or by the colleges and universities. The 
data shqw conclusively that there is a segment of the population with 
insufficient funds to educate their children to the maximum level of 
capability. There is no reason to assume that national needs for edu- 
cated manpower will' diminish; in fact, the evidence is that needs will 
increase. All youth with talent are not being identified early enough — or 
at all — to provide them with the incentive and the education they need. 

A Federal scholarship program designed to identify, in time, those 
students with great potential, to encourage able students to develop 
their talents, and to help students regardless of the low socioeconomic 
conditions of their families by making available small scholarships and 
by providing hope would go a long way toward reducing the barriers 
to equal opportunity. 

Is there an acceptable alternative? 
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APPENDIX A 



Reports of the Special Advisory Group 
on Federal Scholarships 
to the Commission on Federal Relations, 
American Council on Education 



First Report,* January 15, 1962 



It is assumed that the basic purpose of a Federal scholarship program is to 
bring higher education within the reach of able, needy young people who at 
the present time are, for financial reasons, being denied that education. 

In seeking to devise a reasonable plan by which a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram might be administered by the colleges, our committee identified three 
major problems: (1) how can the Federal appropriation be distributed 
reasonably, and in keeping with the purposes of the program, to the colleges; 
(2) how can there be assurance that the funds, when distributed, will reach 
“needy” students; and (3) how can there be assurance tkit these students will 
also be “able”? We believe that these and a number of related problems can 
be answered, and the purposes of the program met, if i scholarship bill con- 
tains the following provisions: 

1. The Federal appropriation should be divided into state quotas, using 
the formula already proposed in Section 205(a) of S. 1241. This formula 
stipulates that the state quota shall be determined “one-half on the basis of 
the relative number of individuals graduating from high schools and one-half 
on the basis of their relative populations aged fourteen to seventeen, in- 
clusive.” This approach, as opposed to, the NDEA formula which bases state 
quotas on enrolled college students, would tend to encourage college attend- 
ance by placing relatively large amounts of money in states where college 
attendance rates are now low and high school dropout rates high. 

2, The Commissioner of Education should draw up a list of institutions of 
higher education eligible to participate in the program, using as a basis for 
determining eligibility the definitions contained in Section 301 of H.R. 7215, 
but eliminating the phrase “if not so accredited, is an institution whose credits 
are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institutions which are so 
accredited.” Our committee strongly doubts that unaccredited colleges can 
participate effectively or well in a Federal scholarship program. More im- 
portant, however, from the practical point of view^ is the fact that such in- 
stitutions are likely to have enrollments so small that their share of any 



““The First Report was submitted by John F. Morse (chairman), then vice- 
president, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Charles C. Cole, Jr., dean, Lafayette 
College; Herbert O. Farber, vice-president. University of Illinois; and John U. 
Monro, dean. Harvard College. 
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Federal appropriation would be too small to establish a meaningful program. 

3. The Commissioner .shall notify eligible institutions of their right to 
participate in the program, invite them to apply for an allocation of funds, 
and at the same time notify them of the minimum size of allocation to which 
they would automatically be entitled. 

4. This automatic entitlement should be a percentage of the state quota 
equal to the percentage each institution’s full-time undergraduate enrollment 
bears to the total full-time undergraduate enrollment in the state. The enroll- 
ment figures to be used should be determined by the Commissioner (in the 
language of S. 1 241 ) “for the most nxent year for which satisfactory data 
are available to him.” Our committee would point out, however, that in the 
common meaning of the term “undergraduate” — the first four or at most 
five post-high-school years — present Office of Education figures are, in some 
cases, misleading, since they are based, on programs leading to the bachelor 
and first professional degrees. Thus Harvard University, with an “under- 
graduate” college of 4,500 is listed by the Office of Education as having 8,500 
“undergraduates.” 

5. In applying to participate, the colleges could request the precise amount 
of their entitlement or less without having to justify the request. They should 
also be given an opportunity to apply for more than their automatic entitle- 
ment, submitting such evidence as the Commissioner might require of the 
need for or the ability to make good use of additional funds. 

6. If a state’s- quota was completely exhausted through the automatic 
allocations (i.e., if every eligible institution participated and asked for its full 
entitlement), no supplemental requests within that state would be considered. 
If, however, a state’s quota were undersubscribed, supplemental requests 
would be considered and judged for reasonableness much as such requests are 
now considered for the National Defense Loan Program. 

7. The individual colleges should be responsible for determining the finan- 
cial need of each scholarship recipient, but with one restriction: no Federal 
stipend should be larger than $800 minus the amount of Federal income tax 
paid by the parents of the recipient. 

Our committee feels strongly that this stipulation is the keystone in the 
entire structure it is seeking to build. It gives assurance that the Federal 
scholarships would go to the needy, and it provides an easily determined 
national bench mark for determining the degree of need. The rationale for 
this particular formula is as follows. Studies by the College Scholarship 
Service, by a number of individual institutions, and by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation indicate that parental contributions toward college 
are approximately equal to the amount paid in Federal income tax. Our 
committee believes that any young person with $800 a year available to him 
can go to college. This formula would tend to assure every scholarship re- 
cipient of that amount of support in combined Federal stipend and parental 
contribution. The additional funds he would need in order to attend all but 
the lowest cost institutions he should be able to secure through work, loans, 
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and institutional scholarship funds. Attached to this report is a table in- 
dicating the maximum Federal stipends that could be paid at various income 
levels if this formula were adopted. [See facing page.] 

8. To assure that scholarship recipients would be “able,” the Commis- 
sioner should be authorized to establish, by regulation, certain minimum 
academic standards which must be met by a student entering college from 
high school if he is to be awarded a Federal scholarship. Our committee 
would suggest a pattern comparable to that established for deferment from 
Selective Service, which requires either a given test score or a certain rank 
in class. For example, a scholarship might be awarded only if the recipient 
had made a score on a national test equivalent to the upper quartile of the 
high school graduating class norms, or have graduated in the upper quarter 
of his high school class. This dual approach would tend to protect both those 
students who might rank relatively lower in a highly competitive high school 
and the able young persons in the disadvantaged areas of our country who 
do as well as it is possible to do in their own schools, but are under serious 
handicaps when faced with exisiting objective aptitude tests. 

9. With the above restrictions regarding maximum stipends and academic 
standards to be met by entering freshmen, the colleges should be given com- 
plete freedom to select scholarship recipients as they see fit and to renew these 
scholarships for a maximum of four years. Thus they might make awards 
to Upperclassmen to prevent their dropping out, to junior college graduates 
transferring to senior institutions, and to part-time students to enable them 
to study full time, as well as to entering freshmen. All these areas are ones 
where talent is lost, and the colleges themselves can best determine what per- 
centage of their funds should be used in each particular area. 

10. Although time did not permit a thorough study, our committee did 
look into the question of v/hether the distribution formula suggested in 
Point 1 above would lead to the allocation of absurdly small amounts to 
some institutions. Using the tables prepared during the hearings on H.R. 
5266, we came to the conclusion that an appropriation of $17.5 million 
would lead to the allocation of $750-$ 1000 in some of the smaller institu- 
tions, enough for one, or at the most two, scholarships. We believe that an 
appropriation of $25 million would be a more appropriate level at the start, 
with the appropriations rising by $25 million a year until they reached $100 
million. Even this steady progression would not make allowance for the ex- 
panding high school population. Furthermore, we believe that with this attack 
on the financial aspect of college attrition, larger numbers of students would 
be able to stay in college and the program’s very success would, therefore, 
like the success of the loan program, generate its own need for additional 
funds. Quite clearly an appropriation of less than $17.5 million would make 
almost unworkable a college-administered program. 

Our committee believes strongly that a program built around the above 
proposals would work and would achieve well the purposes of a Federal 
scholarship bill. At the risk of seeming overly insistent, however, we must 
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stress the interdependence of these proposals, since we feel that to remove 
or seriously alter any of them would be likely to weaken drastically the struc- 
ture of a college-administered plan. 



APPROXIMATE FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS AT VARIOUS 
INCOME LEVELS AND FOR VARIOUS-SIZED FAMILIES 
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Second Report,* March 23, 1962 



a PpH , 7 ^ reasonable plan by which 

L^ts Sl betwZ by state commissions. 

tbn m Whn r’m fouf major areas for considera- 

O . (I) What are the advantages of a scholarship program administered bv 

strata commi^ssions compared with other types of administration? (II) Whal 

stu“ d be m “ P™sram? (Ill) Whi changes 

fLurts? (IV> Wh«' incorporate these desirable 

^onTyiyrT 1' T' “ “‘‘"’iniatration by state commis- 

sions? How valid are these objections and how can they be met? 

whfr^i’n^ '■^porting on these four subjects, it seems advisable to reiterate 
wha , m our understanding, is the basic objective of a federally supported 
scholarship program. It is assumed that Its purpose is to provide the oppor- 

denlld”! f “i T qualified students who would otherwise be 

led It for lack of financial resources. Implicit in this objective is the 
assumption that it is in the national interest .fo seek out those able high 
school students who for financial reasons cannot receive a higher education 
and to assist them through scholarship aid. This means, I.i our opinion, that 

ltd” m ^Pbolarship funds ar; 1 

proaram°of ?a°r . t ““ => 

program or talent searching in every state. 

I. Administration of a Federal scholarship program through state commis- 
sions appears to have the following advantages: 

1. The dramatic impact of a large program in every state would have a 
stronger eftect in salvaging lost talent than a program administered by hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities. 

2. State-wide administration through commissions would avoid the over- 
apping and duplication of effort that would exist if some 1500 different 
institutions were administering Federal scholarships 

“nimissions should be able to reach the remote areas not usually 
Visited by college admissions and financial aid officers. ^ 

incentive to work with secondary 
^hool officials at different grade levels. Colleges, because of limited resources, 

studen^s^^ ^ identification to twelfth grade 

administration, there should be better assur- 
ance that the ablest needy students in each state would be aided; whereas 

* The Second Report was submitted bv Charles r Pni,. Tr ^ j 
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under college administration, institutions are usually limited in their aid to 
those who apply for admission. 

6. Under state commission administration, there would be greater free- 
dom in selecting the institution which would best fit the individual’s economic 
and educational needs. 

7. Under state commission administration, there would be a maximum 
opportunity afforded each state to create a scholarship program best suited 
to the needs of that state and to the characteristics of secondary and col- 
lege education in that state. 

8. The talent search and student selection procedures now in use in 
many states could be employed and strengthened if there were state com- 
mission administration. 

9. Under state commission administration, the allocation of funds could 
be made more simply and firmly. 

II. We recommend that the following main lines of control be incorporated 
in a Federal scholarship program administered by state commissions: 

Appropriations. In order to get a strong enough effect in talent searching 
and encouragement to justify the administrative expense, a minimum of 
$17.5 million should be appropriated for scholarships in the first year of 
operation. Twenty-five million dollars would provide for a more effective 
scholarship program and is justified by our current rate of talent loss. 

The Amount of Scholarships. The size of the stipend should be based 
on the financial need of the recipient and his parents and not on college ex- 
penses. The Advisory Group on a College Administered Scholarship Program 
recommended that the maximum stipend should not exceed $800, minus the 
amount of Federal income tax paid by the parents of the recipient. We 
realize that this may be considered too severe a ceiling to impose and that 
some moderate liberalization of this limit might be made. As one fundamental 
consideration, we would wish to ensure that those recipients who choose to 
attend low-cost or no-tuition institutions not receive grants considerably in ex- 
cess of their educational costs. We see small value in the award of certificates 
of merit to those scholarship winners without financial need unless the 
certificate might be used to assure the recipient of a stipend during his upper- 
class years, if his parents encountered financial difficulties. 

Duration of Scholarships. Scholarships should be awarded for four aca- 
demic years, or the time needed for completion of the work for the student’s 
first bachelor’s degree. The recipient should maintain satisfactory progress. 

Selection of Recipients of Scholarships. To be eligible, candidates should 
be attending high school, or should have graduated from high school within 
the previous twelve months and not have been previously enrolled full time 
in any course of study at an institution of higher education. Candidates 
..should be eligible to compete in that state in which they are living or, if not 
living in any state, in that state in which they are domiciled. 

Allotment of Appropriations. Appropriations to state commissions should 
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be divided on the following formula: one-half on the basis of the relative 
number of individuals graduating from high schools in the respective states 
and one-half on the basis of their relative populations aged fourteen to seven- 
teen, inclusive. This is the formula proposed in Section 205 (a) of S. 1241 
and, in our opinion, would be a* very practical formula to encourage college 
attendance by placing relatively large amounts of money in the states where 
college attendance rates are now low and high school dropout rates high. 

We further recommend that if a state’s original quota of scholarship 
funds is not utilized, such unallocated funds should be reapportioned by the 
Commissioner of Education to those states where quotas have been used 
and whose state commissions request additional funds. 

State Commissions and Plans. Any state desiring to participate in the 
scholarship program should establish a commission which should include 
representatives from high schools and colleges and representatives of the 
public. The state commissions should draw up plans for the selection of 
scholarship recipients, such plans to be approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. The selection of scholarship winners should be on the basis of 
academic achievement and ability. 

Selection of Institution. An individual awarded a scholarship under the 
program should be permitted to attend any accredited institution which 
admits him. 

Cost of Education Allowance. In order partially to compensate institu- 
tions of higher education for expenses incurred in excess of tuition and 
fees, a cost of education allowance of $350 should be paid to each institution 
for each scholarship holder attending that institution under the program. 
The program will be sending many additional students to college, requiring 
in some institutions an expansion of faculties and facilities. This allowance 
would help colleges meet these new expenses. 

Implementation of Program. In order to provide sufficient time for state 
commissions to be organized and for the scholarship program, with its 
talent search, to be implemented, there should be a period of approximately 
one year between the passage of legislation and the award of the first scholar- 
ships. 

III. In the course of our deliberations, we examined the pertinent sections 
of S. 1241 to ascertain whether, in our opinion, this legislation is worthy 
of support. In general, we approve of the provisions of S. 1241 as they re- 
late to a Federal scholarship program and recommend its endorsement. If 
there were opportunity to amend this bill, we believe that the following pro- 
posed changes would improve it: 

1. Section 202 (a). We recommend that the maximum figure of $1,000 
in line 7 be replaced either by the maximum figure “$800 minus the amount 
of Federal income tax paid by the parents of the recipient,” or by a maximum 
figure less than $1,000 if the former formula is considered too severe a ceiling 
to impose. This proposal is made in order to ensure that financial assistance 
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goes to the most needy and that no scholarship recipients choosing to attend 
low-cost or tuition-free institutions receive awards greatly in excess of their 
educational costs. 

2. Section 204 (a). We recommend that the following be added after the 
word “attending” in line 8: “or has graduated from within the previous 
twelve months.” We believe that at least at the beginning of the program’s 
operation, recent high school graduates who have not attended college full 
time should be eligible for consideration along with those students still in high 
school. 

3. Section 206 (a). We recommend that the phrase “broadly representa- 
tive of high schools and colleges, and of the public” on lines 23 and 24 be 
replaced by the phrase, “which shall include representatives from high 
schools and colleges and representatives of the public.” We believe that the 
state commissions should have strong professional representation from 
faculties and administrative staffs of the schools and colleges and that the 
proposed change would help to ensure this representation. 

4. Section 206 (a) Number (2) (A). We recommend that the phrase 
“objective tests and other measures of ability and achievement” on lines 20 
and 21 be replaced by the phrase, “academic achievement and ability.” Al- 
though it is likely that standardized tests would be employed by many state 
commissions in selecting scholarship winners, we believe it is unwise to 
legislate a requirement that these tests be “objective” tests. The phrase “ob- 
jective tests” may seem reassuring to some but is, in our opinion, too am- 
biguous and restrictive to use in legislation. We would not wish to require 

multiple-choice” tests of our whole school and college system. Furthermore, 
we believe that state commissions should have more freedom than this section! 
as presently phrased, would permit them. They should be able to take into ac- 
count the quality of preparatory work in various schools and variations in 
school and home environment. They should also have some flexibility to \ 
select winners primarily on the basis of grade point average or rank in class \ 

if this seemed suitable to the needs of the state. 

5. Section 207. We recommend that the word “accredited” be inserted 
before “institution” in line 1 0. Although we are aware that it may be possible 
to receive a good education at some nonaccredited colleges, we are concerned 
about the danger that scholarship recipients may attend so-called diploma 
mills, and we believe that the insistence that the recipients attend only ac- 
credited institutions is a justifiable safeguard. 

IV, The committee considered a number of objections which have been 
raised to administration by state commissions: 

1. It has been asserted that administration by state commissions would 
place heavy reliance on objective tests. This is a matter of concern, and we 
note that the same criticism could well be raised with regard to some college 
scholarship programs as well. We believe that the liberalizing change we 
propose for Section 206(a) of S. 1241 would help meet this objection. 

2. Some fear that under a state commission program too many scholar- 
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ship recipients would concentrate in a few prestigious or high-cost colleges.' 
We believe this concern to be unfounded. The small size of the maximum 
awards will tend to encourage students to attend college locally if they 
can. Given some 25,000 scholarship holders to be accommodated and the 
relatively small size of the stipends, a concentration of Federal scholarship 
winners in a few institutions seems to us unlikely. 

3. The objection has been raised that if stipends are to be set without 
reprd to the cost of education, some winners attending low-cost colleges 
inight perhaps receive more money than their educational costs. The revi- 
sion of Section 202 (a) which we propose should minimize any adverse 
effects which might result froitn this possibility. Furthermore, the proposed 
legislation speaks of “maximvim” awards; this could still permit a state 
commission to award a student no more than his college costs if it so 
desired. 

4. Another concern is the possibility of political or public interference 
in state commission administration. We believe that with the safeguards 
written into S. 1241 there is no more liklihood of this danger than in any 
other type of administration. The existence and efficient operation of state 
scholarship programs currently administered by state commissions appear 
to indicate that this approach is workable. However, the revision of Sec- 
tion 206(c) which we propose should ensure that some of the state com- 
mission membership would consist of high school and college educators 
whose experience and knowledge of scholarship policies and procedures, 
and their prestige, should strengthen commissions against possible outside 
pressures. 

We believe that the program outlined above is worthy of support by the 
Commission on Federal Relations. We also believe that it would be a more 
effective program than the one which we outlined in our report of January 
15, 1962. However, we believe that either program merits endorsement 
and that the need now is to press for some Federal scholarship program, in 
order to reduce the tragic loss of talented students from our schools and 
collegeB. 



Supplementary Report, March 23, 1962 

During the course of our discussions recently, we considered the impli- 
cations for a Federal scholarship program in the Report entitled “Congres- 
sional Action for Higher Education” of the Advisory Group on Higher 
Education of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, dated January 1962. There are three recommendations in this 
report of which we believe you should be apprised. 

Recommendation 9 reads as follows: 



That an institution of higher education may use up to 15 percent of the an- 
nual combined Federal and institutional capital contribution to its NDEA stu- 
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dent loan fund to make financial assistance grants of up to $1,000 a year each 
to promising but exceptionally needy undergraduate students and that in order 
to ensure that these grants-in-aid are awarded only to students who could not 
otherwise continue their education, no student shall be eligible to receive such 
a grant if the income and/or assets of such student and of his family or guard- 
ian exceed ceilings to be specified under regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education. 

We believe that this recommendation contains all the disadvantages and 
none of the advantages or controls contained in the proposed Federal scholar- 
ship program contained in S. 1241. It confuses the objectives of the NDEA 
loan program with those of a scholarship program. It would subject the 
structure for allocating loan funds to institutions to additional pressure. It 
would create additional administrative problems connected with the NDEA 
loan program and would be susceptible to chaotic implementation. 
Recommendation lOA reads as follows; 

That an institution of higher education may cancel a portion of an under- 
graduate student’s loan for any year or years in which his academic achievement 
is deemed outstanding under criteria established by the institution and approved 
by the Commissioner of Education provided that the total of such cancellations 
in any year does not exceed an amount equal to 10 percent of the annual com- 
bined Federal and institutional capital contribution to its NDEA student loan 
Fund. 

We believe that this recommendation is financially unwise and educa- 
tionally unsound. It breaks down the idea of the integrity of a loan, places 
heavy emphasis on the acquiring of high grades, puts a premium on the 
wrong kind of educational achievement, and would be susceptible to in- 
consistent and unjust implementation. 

Recommendation lOB reads as follows: 

That the provision for cancellation of up to 50 percent of a loan for public 
school teaching be eliminated with respect to all students whose first loan 
from an NDEA loan fund is received for an academic year beginning after 
June 30, 1962. 

The reasons for having a forgiveness provision for recipients of NDEA 
loans who enter public school teaching appear to be as applicable in 1962 
as they were in 1958, and we question the value in dropping this provision 
now that it is part of the law. 

In view of these considerations, we recommend strong opposition to these 
three proposals. 
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1580 SHERMAN AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 



B Continued 



Salaries and wages Father 

before taxes 

Mother 




Actual 1962 

$ 


Estimated 1963 
$ 


$ 


$ 


Other income Father 

Mother 










3. Gross income (1 plus 2) 

3iie — 






Business expenses (deductible) .... 






5.- Net taxable income (3 less 4) .... 






federal income tax INFORMATION 




6. Federal income tax paid 


on I960 incomje 
$ 


‘ on 1961 income 
$ 


on 1962 income (est.) 
$ 


7. Total number of 
exemptions claimed 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Deductions claimed: 
“standard" or “itemized” 


J95Q □ S 

IS'OU ^ j. 


1961 ^ ^ 

lypi g j 


1962 n s 


PARENTS’ ASSETS AND I 


LABILITIES 




9. Home (if owned) . . . . 


a. Present market value 
$ 


b. Unpaid mortgage 
$ 


c. Equity (a less b) 

$ 


AOJ Other real estate 


$' 


$ 


$ 


J \) Dollar value of your share of business or farm 


$- 


12. Bank accounts (personal savings and checking) 


$ 


J3J Other investments 


$ 


14. TOTAL ASSETS (9 and 10 equity plus 11, 12, and 13) . . . 


1$ 


15. Automobile indebtedness; give year and make- 


$ 


(16) Other indebtedness 


$ 



18. NET ASSETS (14 less 17) 



STUDENT’S OWN ASSETS 



Nature of assets 


How obtained 


Value 






$ 








PARENTS’ CERTIFICATION 



We have checked this form for omissions and errors. To the best of our 
knowledge, t^ information reported is complete and correct. We agree to 
inform NMSC of major changes in our financial status if the student an- 
plicant IS awarded a Merit Scholarship. ^ 

Signatures of 

both parents 

(or guardian) ^ 



Date 

S3M2M-62 
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APPENDIX B~2~Contimied 

INFORMATION CONCERNING DETERMINATION OF INDIVIDUAL STIPENDS 

Procedure used in determining Merit Scholarship stipends 

1, The student’s total annual cost of attending the institution of his choice is determined by adding: (a) tuition 
and fees as reported by the institution, (b) room and board charges as reported by the institution, (c) a flat 
amount °f S400 to coyer the cost of books, clothing, laundry, and incidental expenses, and (d) an amount 
for travel ($.05 per mile) from the student's home to college and back twice a year. 

2. The a^mount the student's family will be expected to contribute from its income is determined, taking into 
consideration the net taxable family income and the number of dependents in the family. This expectancy 
from income is generally the same amount the family will pay in federal income tax, if the standard deduc- 
tions arc claimed, The following table shows the amounts normally expected from parents’ income in 
a one-child family. The expected contribution is decreased by approximately $125-S150 for each additional 
dependent child (somewhat less at low incomes and somewhat more at high incomes ) 



Family 

income 

$3,000 

4.000 

5.000 

6.000 
6,500 
7,000 



Expecied 

contribution 

$180 

360 

540 

720 

811 

910 



Family 

income 



$ 



7.500 

8,000 

8.500 
9,000 

9.500 

10,000 



Expected 

contribution 

$1,009 

1,108 

1,207 

1,306 

1,405 

1,504 



Family 

income 

$11,000 

12,000 

13.000 

15.000 

17.000 

20.000 



Expected 

contribution 

$1,706 

1,940 

2,174 

2,642 

3,305 

3,988 



If' more than one child will be a college undergraduate during the year, S600 is added to the normal 
expectancy and the resultant figure divided equally between the two children in NMSC’S computation. 

3. "The amount the student’s family will be expected to contribute from its assets is determined by totaling 
student savings, home and real estate equity, bank accounts, other investments, and the capital value of a 
business or farm (less $25,000). All family indebtedness, a’ $10,000 thrift allowance, and a S500 emergency 
allowance for each member of the family are subtracted from the total assets, to arrive at a net asset figure. 
An annual contribution of 1/40 of the net assets is expected in a one-child family; 1/48 if there are -two 
children; 1/56, 1/64, 1/72, 1/80 for three, four, five, and six children, respectively. The expected contri- 
bution will be somewhat greater in cases where the net assets exceed $20,000. 

4. The amount the student will be expected to contribute from summer employment is added to the expected 
contributions from family income and assets. Boys are expected to contribute $250 and girls $150 from 
tncir employment during the summer between secondary school and college. 

5. The annual stipend to accompany the scholarship is the difference (up to $1500) between the college budget 

(as determined in step 1 ) and the total expected from family income, family assets, and the student’s 
summer earnings. 

adjustment of stipends in case of FINANCIAL CHANGES 

A stipend will be changed in subsequent years only in the evept of a major change in the family financial 

situation. It IS expected that the Scholar and his family will be resourceful enough to absorb changes in college 

Msts and normal yearly fluctuations in family income. Major increases or decreases in family income should 

DC reported to NMSC. 



ACCEPTANCE OF OTHER AWARDS 

Merit Scholars may accept other monetary awards up to a total of $500 over a four-year period (that is, 
a single award or prize of no more than $500, or a four-year scholarship of no more than $125 a year) All 
awards of monetary value are to be reported to NMSC. Exceptions to the $500 limit may be made in the case 
of a Scholar receiving a maximum Merit stipend where the college and NMSC ’agree that his need exceeds 
his Merit stipend and the college wishes to supplement it. Merit Scholars are encouraged to refuse other 
awards, thus permitting these funds to be used for the assistance of other needy scholarship candidates. 
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